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FROM THE AUTHORS TO THE TEACHER. 



This series of Readers is the result of the practical experience of many 
years. The books can be used in the same ways as other Readers, but the 
following suggestions may be of value to some. 

The Phonic Method to be eonHnued. — Though it has been found that the 
phonic method gives the, pupil a better mastery of "hard" words than any 
other, yet at this stage of his progress he has still many obstacles to ovep 
come. To meet these with advantage, his knowledge of the " power of let- 
ters " must be extended and perfected. He must coniintie to spell words 
by sound, and note silent letters. His attention must be directed to peculiar 
combinations of letters by which given sounds arc represented. The ** Table 
of Sounds," page 209, should become as familial* to the child as his letters. 

Headinff- Matter, — ^Acquiring additional power over new words as he be- 
comes more familiar with the diacritical marks, the pupil will advance with 
rapidity and, confidence. His principal task now is to learn to read with a 
pleasant voice and ready expression. With a special view to this, the 
pieces have been m.ade child-like and simple in thought, style, and spirit. 
Though the words are longer than those which are used in other Readers of 
the giade, they will be found no more difficult to understand. They arc 
expressive of the thoughts of children, and should be made a part of every 
child's vocabulary. 

Reading-Lessons, — Except for purposes of special drill, the pieces should 
be read as wJioleSj in order that a keen interest in the reading-lessons may 
be excited and sustained. Interest on the part of the pupil will supersede 
the necessity of much labor on the part of the teacher. 

The Words in Columns at the head of the reading-lessons are intended to 
be studied for spelling, pronunciation, and meaning, before the lesson is 
read. The diacritical marks can not be thoroughly learned except by prac- 
tice in marking words. The best means of making sure that a child com- 
prehends the true meaning of a word is, to require him to use it in a sen- 
tence of his own. 

Language-Lessons, — ^Every reading-lesson should be accompanied by an 
oral language-lesson both upon the reading-matter of the lesson and upon 
the picture. In these conversations the children should be required to use, 
in proper relations, the difficult words of the lesson. As any suggestions 
for oral language-lessons must, in this grade, be for the teacher alone, it 
has not been deemed advisable to insert them in the child's book. In the 
written language-work, pains have been taken not to make the exercises 
tiresome to the pupil or burdensome to the teacher. When desired, they 
can be extended. If faithfully practiced, they will prove to be fruitful in 
the best results of education. 

" How to EeadJ*^ — The lessons so headed present the most important 
principles of good reading, in so simple a way that they can be readily un- 
derstood by even a child. Being made reading exercises, they will not be 
neglected, as lessons upon elocution usually are when inserted as separate 
articles, or by way of an " Introduction." They should be read and reread, 
till the pupils become familiar with their contents, and their instructions 
should be followed in the succeeding lessons. 

The Spelling'Lessons.-'-ThQ attention of the teacher is called particularly 
to the manner of reciting a spelling-lesson, which is given on page 205. 
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LESSON I. 



shSg'-gy pleased teach'-er wflg'-ging 

trou'-gei^ iSe'-song m6r'-ri-ly whis'-pered 
mftm'-ing al-lowed' chil'-dren tln-der-stobd' 



BOB BROWN'S DOG. 



Little Bob Brown had a fine large dog, named 
Rover. Bob and Rover were great friends, and 
used to play together nearly all day long. 
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When Bob's sixth birtliday came, he had 
to go to school. Bob was glad to go, but he 
was very sorry to leave Rover at home. When 
the time to start came, he put his arms around 
the dog's shaggy neck and whispered something 
in his ear. He would not tell what it was, but 
ran merrily off to school 

After school had been in session about an 
hour, a great dog came and stood at the front 
door, and, as soon as he had a chance, slipped 
into the haU. He walked about through the 
halls, and up and down the stairs, smelting at 
everything he came to. 

It happened that nobody saw him, for all the 
teachers and pupils were in their rooms, busy 
with their lessons. At last Rover — ^for it was 
he — came to a little cap and coat that he knew. 
"Ha! ha I" thought he to himself, "these are 
my tittle master's." 

So he took them in his mouth and walked in 
at the open door of one of the school-rooms, and 
there he saw Bob. He walked up to him, wag- 
ging his tail, and looking very glad. 

He laid Bob's cap and coat in his lap, and then 
took hold of his trousers with his teeth and 
began pulling him. This was his way of saying, 
" Come on, Bob ! let us go home." 
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Little Bob was so pleased to see Rover 
that he forgot where he was. He threw his 
arms around him, and said, right out in school, 
"I knew you would come for me, you dear old 
doggie ! " 

All the children laughed, and the teacher 
laughed too. Then she told Bob that he might 
take his dog home. 

What do you think it was that Bob had 
whispered to Rover that morning? Do you be- 
iieve that Rover understood him ? 



Copy the foUowi/ng story ^ and write words in place 
of the dashes : 

EOVER. 

Rover was a . 

He followed to school. 

In the hall he found Bob's and . He took 

to Bob and made come home hun. 



Was not a fine dog ? 



I » I 



LESSON I I. 



se4re talk'-ing ex-gSpt' bas'-ket 

brook hdng'-ing pieg'-eg silp'-per 

laughs hAp'-p^g fSl'-low sgn'-tenge 
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FISHING. 

This boy and the little girl witli him are 
going a-iishing.' Just back of their house is a 
brook, with fish in it. 

The little girl's name is Annie, and her broth- 
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er's name is James. When Annie went with 
James last week, he made her keep very stilL 
and would not let her speak a word, for fear she 
might scare the fish away. 

Annie is very fond of talking, and when she 
has to be still for a long time she gets sleepy and 
dulL She does not intend to go to sleep this 
time, for she has her doll with her, and some 
pieces of cloth in her pocket ; and she means to 
make a dress for her doll while James catches 
fish. 

But the sun is very warm, and the woods be- 
hind them are very still; and nothing happens, 
imtil James gets a bite, and draws out the line 
with a fish hanging on the hook. 

Then James takes the fish off the hook and 
puts it into the basket, and says : " This is a fine 
fellow! We will ask mother to fry him for 
supper." 

Annie feels very sorry for the poor little 
fish, which can not Kve out of the water; but she 
thinks, " How can we have fish to eat, if we do 
not catch them ? " 

Then she listens to a big bee flying by and 
saying " Buzz, buzz," until he settles on a flower. 

She lays her head on the grass, and thinks 
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she will watch that noisy bee, just t<j;j«e how 
long it will take him to get all the honey out of 
that flower. 

But, before he gets through, Annie falls fast 
asleep. James laughs, and when his basket is 
full of fish he says " Buzz 1 " in Annie's ear, and 
she wakes up. Then he puts on her hat for her, 
picks up her doU, and they go home to supper. 



Write answers to thefoUovying questions^ a/ad let each 
am,swer he a comjplete sentence : 

Whom do you see in this picture ? 

What is Annie carrying ? 

What is James carrying ? 

What kind of a road are they walking in ? 

What kind of a wall is beside the road ? 

Are they going up-hill, or down-hill ? 



LESSO N III. 

HOW TO READ * 

I. 

By this time you have learned to recognize at 
sight a great many short words, and some long 

* Inasmuch as these lessons are somewhat difficult, it will be well for 
the teacher to read and explain them to the class before requiring tliem to 
be read by the pupils. 
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ones. You have learned how to spell those words 
both by sound and by letter. You have learned 
yet more, and that is, how to divide the long 
words into their syllables. 

Now, of what use is it for you to learn to 
divide a word into its syllables ? 

You learn to divide a word into its syllables, so 
that you may know how to pronounce it correctly. 

Here is a word which you all know — "dan- 
delion." When you first studied that word, you 
learned that the first syllable was "dan," and the 
next " de," and the next " li," and the next " on." 

But, now that you hnow the word, do you 
still, when you pronounce it, say " dan," and then 
stop, and start again and say "de," then stop 
again, and then say " li," and then " on " ? 

Oh, you do not ? Well, then, how do you say it ? 

Yes, you speak all the syllables together as 
one wordr—^^ dandelion." 

Just so, in reading a group of wordsj you 
must first know how to pronounce all the words 
in the group, and then you must put those 
words together and read them all as one say- 
mg^ one idea; as: This - is - my - book. This-is- 
our - school - room. Is - that - your - pretty - doll ? 
Where - have - you - been - to-day ? 
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When you read a column or line of words, in 
order to learn how to pronounce them or to rec- 
ognize them quickly at sight, that is mere wo7*dr 
reading. But when you read a group of words 
put together so as to make sense, that is sense- 
reading. 

If you wished to say to me, " This is our school- 
room," you would not say " This," and then stop, 
and start again and say " is," and then stop, and 
start again and say " our," and then " school," and 
then "room"; but you would say the words so 
that they would all flow together, and make what 
we may call one senae-wordi. 

If you do not know all the words in a sense- 
word, you must study them until you do know 
them. Just as you study the syllables of a word 
in order to pronoimce that word correctly, so you 
must study the words of a sense-word in order to 
pronoimce it correctly. As you pronounce the 
syllables together to make a word, so you must 
speak the words together to make the longer 
sense-word. 



Copy the foUowmg words cmd dimde them mto their 
eyUablea : 

forgot fluttering remember 

playfellow beautiful understodd 
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Pvt the fMmcing worda together bo aa to ■make one 
nense-word: 

A flew tree beautiful out robin the ot 



twigs 
d6e'-tor 
squeeze 
uest'-led 
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fiSu'-si-ble 

be-eauge' play'-mfitea 

chim'-ney sdme'-timeg 

mis'-cliief (-ohtt) sedm'-pered 



DR. WIGS AND DR. TWIGS- 

Once there were three little playmates, a 
baby boy, a baby d<^, and a baby eat " Baby," 
" puppy," and " kitty," people called them. 
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The baby's name waa Harry, the puppy's 
name was Wigp, and the kitty's name was Twigs. 
The puppy was called Wigs because his hair was 
so curly around his ears and eyes that it looked 
like a curly wig. 

The kitten's name was Twigs because it took 
so many little twigs to keep her out of mischief. 
They were three little friends, and three little 
rogues, and they all lived in the same house. 



They ran and scampered all day long, and 
used to chase each other about the house until 
they all were so tired they had to stop and rest. 
Twigs chased Wigs, and Wiga chased Twigs, and 
Harry chased them both; and once in a while 
mamma would chase them all 
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Sometimes Hany would fall down and hurt 
himself; sometimes Wigs would bite him too 
hard, or Twigs would scratch too deep. 

Sometimes Harry would strike Wigs too hard 
or squeeze Twigs too tight ; and sometimes Twigs 
would cuff Wigs, or Wigs would bite Twigs. So 
they aU used to get hurt. 

When Harry was hurt he would cry, " Oh ! 
oh ! " When Twigs was hurt she would cry, " Me- 
ow ! meow ! " When Wigs was hurt he would 
cry, " Ki ! ki ! " And when they all were hurt to- 
gether, and all cried together, you could not teU 
what they did say, the voices got so mixed up. 

Harry slept in a little bed. Wigs slept in a 
basket, and Twigs cuddled up to the warm chim- 
ney on a soft mat. 

Twigs slept with one eye open to see what 
Wigs was about, and Wigs slept with one eye 
open to see what Twigs was about; but Harry 
slept with both eyes shut tight, like a sensible 
baby, and did not trouble himself to know what 
anybody was about. 

One day Harry was sick and could not play, 
but had to lie in his bed all day. Wigs missed 
his little friend, and Twigs looked sober because 
Wigs did. . 
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They tried to play together, but could not; 
and at last both went to Harry's room, where 
Harry waa fast asleep in bed. 

Wigs jumped up and nestled on one side of 
him, and Twigs jumped up and nestled on the oth- 
er side of him, and soon they were both asleep. 

By-and-by mamma came into the room, and 
there she foimd them all asleep. When Harry 
waked up, the doctor said he was much better, 
and that perhaps the coming of Wigs and Twigs 
did him good. After that the puppy and kitten 
were always called " Dr. Wigs " and " Dr. Twigs." 

Copy the title and the first paragraph; carefully 
puttvng in aU the capitals, commas, and periods. 
Write seTitencea cortia/ining these abbreviations : 
Dr. Mr. 
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LESSON V. 

tlir6at8 strStch li6av'-m 

rea'-gon dain'-ty witii-out' 

bush'-eg brisk'-ly 6r'-cliard 

eon-geit' prOm'-lse mis-t&kes' 

BY THE BROOK. 

"It is spring, motlier. The ice is all gone, 
and the brook in the orchard is running briskly 
along. May we go there to play, mother ? " 

• "Yes, children, if you will promise to keep 
your eyes open, and, when you come back, tell 
me what you have seen.'' 

" Here we are — ^back again, mother ! And 
what do you think we saw? We saw birds 
praying." 

"Oh, no, mother! Albert mistakes. They 
were not praying; they were giving thanks. 
This is the way it was: They hopped from the 
bushes down to the ground. There were two of 
them, mother, and they were robins. 

" Then they hopped along to the edge of the 
water, stopping every minute to look at us. But 
we kept very stiU — didn't we, Albert? Then 
they stuck just the tips of their dainty bills into 
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the water, and drank ; and every timatliey" took 
a sip they raised their heads and looked up to 
heaven. I think they were giving thanks for the 
water ; were they not, mother ? " 

"My darling no doubt the little birds were 

very thankful for the water to drink; but that 

ie not the reason they raised 



their necks so that the water may run down their 
throats. But that was a very pretty conceit of 
yours about their giving thanks to G-od, and I 
am glad you thought of it" 
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Write answers to the following qttestions^ and let the 
am^awers he complete sentences : 

Where was the brook ? 

How was the brook running ? 

What did the children see by the brook ? 

How do birds drink? 



joy 

look 
hfish 


LESSON VI. 

totici]i tLrtish 
know m6r'-ry 
brown un-lSss' 


Bit'-ting 

m6d'-dle 

sing'-ing 



THE BROWN THRUSH. 

There's a merry brown thrush sitting up in a tree ; 

He's singing to me ! he's singing to me ! 

And wbat does be say, little girl, little boy ? 

" Oh ! the world's running over with joy ! 
Hush ! look ! in my tree 
I'm as bappy as bappy can be." 

And the brown thrusb keeps singing, " A nest do 
you see, 

And five eggs hid by me in the big cherry-tree ? 

Don't meddle, don't touch, little girl, little boy, 

Or tbe world will lose some of its joy ! 
Now I'm glad ! now I'm free 1 
And I always shall be, 
If you never bring sorrow to me." 
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So the merry brown thrusli sings away in the tree, 
To you and to me — ^to you and to me ; 
And lie sings all the day, little girl, little boy : 
*^ Oh, the world's running over with joy ! 
But long it won't be — 
Don't you know ? don't you see ? — 
Unless we're as good as can be." 



Copy a line of this poem which has m it two exda- 
mationrpoints ( I ). 

Copy a line which h/os in, it two queationr^mai^ks ( ? ). 
Commit the first stama to mevnory. 





LESSON VII. 




signs 


strolled 


€6b'-ing 


jtidge 


e-l6v'-m 


fAin'-i-ly 


whole 


stir'-ring 


irri-ag'-ine 


brfiath 


mo'-tiong 


ddve'-eOte 


ex-56pt' 


shftd'-owg 


pAt'-ter-ing 



NOBODY AT HOME. 

This is a very %tiU picture. There is no liv. 
ing thing in it except the birds, and no motion 
except their flying and walking. Even the old 
oak-tree seems as still as if there were not a breath 
of air stirring. 
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It is a hot Bummer's day, and, from the way in 
which the shadows of the tree fall upon the barn, 
I should say that it is about eleven o'clock in the 
morning. 

I think it must be a Sunday morning too, be- 
cause eveiything is in such order about the place, 
and all things seem to be quiet and at rest 

If it were a week-day, we should see some 
signs of life and work about. 

I judge there is nobody at home, for, if there 
were, the barn-doors would be likely to be wide 
open. 

I imagine that the family have gone to church ; 
they have taken the horses with them, and the dog 
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has gone along too. The cows are out in the fields, 
and the chickens have strolled ofE to the woods. 

If we stood on the ground near the bam, I 
think we could not hear any sounds except the 
pattering of the doves' feet as they run about 
upon the roofs, and perhaps the cooing of that one 
perched upon the dove-cote. 

It may be that there is a bird's nest in the 
oak-tree, and that we might hear a bird singing* 
in the tree-top ; but I fancy it is almost too hot 
for that. 

A quiet Sunday morning in midsummer, and 
nobody at home: this is what this picture says 
to me. 

Write the na/me of each thing you see in this picture. 
What does the pictv/re say to you f 



ger'-tain 
need'-ed 
rftu'-nerg 
plSag'-ure 
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r6ad'-y 
blick'-le 
pl6a§'-ant 
out-grown' 


un-pilcked' 
S3.t'-ur-day 
aft'-er-nobn 
dif'-fer-enge 



THE NEW SKATES. 

It is four o'clock in the afternoon — Satur- 
day afternoon, too ; and this boy, James Steele, is 
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just ready to go out on the ice with his new 



The fact ie, he has been at work on his old 
skates. They needed new straps, and one of the 
bucklea was bent, and one of the runners was 
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loose. What with going to the store for a buckle, 
and hunting up sound straps, and working over 
that runner, it was fully two hours before the 
skates were ready for use. 

They had been too small for him for more 
than a year; but he had clung to them, feeling 
somehow that it would never do for a boy to be 
without skates. 

But to-day, when his new pair was impacked, 
James made up his mind that the old ones should 
go to Jerry Murphy, who lives in the lane, and 
brings milk every morning. Jerry has never 
owned a pair of skates in his life. 

So James went to work with all his might; 
and now, while he fastens on his own shiny ones, 
he has the pleasure of thinking of Jerry trying 
on his skates, and getting ready to use them as 
soon as his work is done. 

"Oh," said a certain little boy, to whom 
I told this story, " I don't think that was such a 
great thing to do ! Old skates that he had out- 
grown ! — ^what good could they do him ? I have 
two pairs up in the attic, that I would just as 
soon have given away as not, if I had only 
thought of it." 

Ah, ha I my boy, that is just the point. You 
have given the difference between James and 
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yourseK. You see, he thought of it. There are 
very many kind things in this world that we 
would jnat as soon do as not, if we only thought 
of them. 



Copy the siath paragraph, and take great care to put 
in all the eaptialg amd ?nar&» qf punctuation. 



rOcked 
tucked 
«ra'^e 
ds'-terg 
be-lieve' 


LESSON IX. 

pushed wrapped 
showed br6tii'-er3 
ftl'-ways beaii'-ti-ful 
dropped Sm'-pha^is 
blftnk'-et sehobl'-house 



THE STORY OF A LEAF. 

I am only a leaf. My home is one of the great 
trees that grow near the school-house. All win- 
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ter I was wrapped up in a tiny warm blanket, 
tucked in a little brown cradle, and rocked by 
the winds as they blew. Do you not believe 



er you can not find a leaf-bud on it. It will look 
like a little brown knot. 

Break it open, and inaide you will see some 
Boft, white down ; that is the blanket. The brown 
shell that you break ia the cradle. 

Well, as I was telling you, I was rocked all 
winter in my cradle on the branch. When the 
warm days came, and the soft rains fell, then I 
grew very fast indeed. I soon pushed myself out 
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of my cradle, dropped my blanket, and showed 
my pretty green dress to all who came by. 

Oh, how glad every one was to see me ! And 
here I am, so happy, with my little brothers and 
sisters about me ! Every morning the birds come 
and sing to us; the great sun shines upon us, 
and the winds fan us. 

We dance with the winds, we smile back at 
the bright sun, and make a pleasant shade for the 
dear birds. Every day, happy, laughing school- 
children pass under our tree. 

We are always glad to see you, boys and 
girls — ^glad to see your bright eyes, and hear you 
say, " How beautiful the leaves are ! " 

Write (mswera to the foUowmg questional a/nd let the 
omawera he in complete aentencea : 

What do you see in the first picture ? In the second 
picture ? "What is each bird doing ? 



-♦- 



LESSON X. 

HOW TO READ. 

L 



When you have learned to know each syllable 
of a word, and can give the proper sound to each 
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letter in it, you have learned much, but not all 
that is necessary, in order to know how to pro- 
nounce that word properly. 

Before you can do this, there is one more 
thing for you to learn : 

Listen! "Pen'-cil," "pen-cil'." Can you tell 
me the difference between the two ways in which 
I spoke that word ? 

Yes ; the first time I pronounced it I spoke 
the first part, or syllable " pen," with more force 
than the second syllable, and the second time I 
spoke the last syllable, "cil," with more force 
than I gave to the first. Now, can you tell me 
which is the right way to pronounce the word ? 
The first way is right. 

This speaking one syllable of a word with 
more force than is given to the others is caUed 
decent. 

And we say of the syllable that is spoken with 
the greater force that it is dccented. 

In the word " pen'-cil " we found that the first 
syllable should be accented. In the word "po- 
ta'-to " we find that the second syllable is accent- 
ed. You may tell which syllables of these words 
should be accented. You may read them : Thim- 
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ble, perhaps, carpet, between, allow, baby, remem- 
ber, forgotten, syllable, accented. 

In the first of these lessons you were taught 
that a group of words making sense shoidd not 
be read with a stop after each word, thus: 
*^ This, is, my, book ; " but that it should be read 
in this way : " This - is - my - book," or as one sense- 
word. 

You have learned, also, that one part or syl- 
lable of a word must be spoken with more force 
than the others ; and you must now learn that just 
so, in the longer seiise-wordsj there is some one 
word to be spoken louder, or with more force, than 
the rest, to bring out the meaning of what is said ; 
as: " This - is - our - pfey - room," " Did - yoU'&ee- 
the -birds?" "Yes; /-saw -them." "What- 
were - they - doing f " " They - were - dnnhiTigr 

This louder tone on a word in a group of 
words is called emphasis ; as: ^*' This - is - our 
school - room." That it is a room is not all that 
you need to tell us. There are many kinds of 
rooms in the world ; and so you must emphasize 
** school," in order to tell us just what hind of a 
room it is. 

When such words are read louder than the 
rest — ^that is, when they are emphasized — ^the true 
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meaning of what is said, or read, is forced upon 
our notice. 

The extra force with which we speak one part 
of a word is called dccerU. 

The extra force with which we speak one part 
of a sense-word is called empJums. 

In writing and printing, the accent of a word 
is marked by having this little sign (') placed 
over the syllable that is to be sounded with the 
greater force. 

The emphasis of a word in a sentence is 
marked, in writing, by having a line drawn under 
it ; and in printing, by having the word printed 
in italics. 



Copy the following words^ divide them into their syl- 
lahleSy and ma/rh the accented syllables : 

Inkstand, baker, syllable, behave, awaken, remind, 
real, America, believe, Columbus. 

Copy the following sentences^ amd draw a line v/nder 
the words which you think should he emphasized : 

I read in the " Third Reader " now. Can you spell 
every word in the lesson ? 

Albert says there was but one robin in the bush, but 
I think there were two. 
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LESSON XI. 




does 
bites 
sleigh 


€ftr' ry straight 
hound drlft'-ed 
spring through 


pud'-ding 

ptimp'-kin 

ex-treme'-ly 



THANKSGIVING-DAY. 

Over the river and through the wood, 
To grandfather's house we go ! 

The horse knows the way 

To cany the sleigh 
Through the white and drifted snow. 

Over the river and through the wood. 
Oh, how the wind does blow ! 

It stings the toes, 

And bites the nose, 
As over the ground we go. 

Over the river and through the wood, 
To have a first-rate play ! 

Hear the bells ring — 

" Ting-a-ling-ding ! " 
Hurrah for Thanksgiving-day ! 

Over the river and through the wood, 
Trot fast, my dapple-gray ! 

Spring over the ground 

Like a hunting-hound, 
For this is Thanksgiving-day ! 
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Over the river and tlirough the wood, 
And straight through the barn-yard gate ! 
We seem to go 
Extremely slow — 
It is so hard to wait ! 

Over the river and through the wood — 
Now, grandmother's cap I spy ! 

Hurrah for the fun !— 

Is the pudding done ? — 
Hurrah for the pumpkin-pie! 



Write c 
day. 


I little 


story of your ovm about 


Thanksgiving 


in-deed' 
burned 
learned 
€olls'•^n 


LESSON XI I. 

dear'-ly 
quar'-ter 
dan^'-ing 
think'-ing 


wg,tch'-ing 
daugh'-ter 
won'-der-fiil 

• 

re-m6m'-beT 



HOW TO WRITE A LETTER. 

Mrs. Selton sat at her table, writing a letter 
to her eldest son, who was away at school. Her 
daughter Clara, a little girl between five and six 
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years old, was sitting by the window, playing 
with her pet kitten. 

At last, tired of play, she came and stood by 
her mother's side, watching the pen go over the 
paper, and thinking, " What a wonderful thing it 
is to write a letter ! " 

Presently her mother said to her, "Clara, 
would you not like to send a letter to your 
brother Henry ? " 

" Yes, indeed, mamma, I should ! " 

" Why don't you, then ? " 

" Why, I can not write, mamma" 

" I wiU write for you, if you wisK" 

" Oh, do ! That will be just the thing ! " 

"Now, remember, this is to be your letter, 
little daughter — ^not mine. I will lend you the 
use of my hand, but you must teU me what to 
say. What shall I write ? " 

" I do not know." 

"You do not know — ^though you love your 
brother so well! Shall I find something for 
you?" 

" Oh, yes — ^please ! " 

^ Well, then, let me see : 

s 



S2 
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^^^-^xy — ^-^ 





) }) 



" Oh, no, mamma — don't say that ! " 

"Why not?" 

" Because it is not true." 

"You know, then, that you must not write 
what is not true. I am glad you have learned so 
much. Remember it as long as you live. Never 
write what is not true. But you must think of 
something that is true." 

" I can't, mamma" 

" Well, how would this do ? — 




"Oh, don't write that!" 
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"Why not, daughter? It is true; I have 
seen that mysell" 

" But it is so silly ! Henry does not want to 
know anything about the kitten and its tail." 

" Why, my dear, I see that you know a great 
deal about letter-writing. It is not enough that a 
thing be true; it must be worth writing about. 
Do tell me, now, something to say." 

" I can't think of anything." 

"ShaU I write this?— 



<V r 







" Oh, yes, mamma — write that ! Henry loves 
George dearly, and will be very glad to know 
that he is better. That is just the thing to 
write ! " 

"You see, Clara, that you know what to put 
into a letter, and the reason you can not write one 
is because you do not know how to make the 
words. As soon as you learn that, you can write 
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a letter to Henry all alone; and I am sure he 
will be glad to get it." 



Write a letter to one of your friends^ or to your 
teacher. 



Ifinge 


brdiiglit 


per-Mps' 


€oto'-try 


p6n'-nies 


<^Are'-les8 


iTke'-ness 


sqnTr'-rel 



LESSON XIII. 

€au'-tiolis (-shas) 
cMt'-ter-ing 
by'-stAnd-erg 
men-Ag'-e-rie (-&zh'-) 

THE MONKEY AND THE MIRROR. 

How many of you, childi'en, ever saw a monk- 
ey ? One, two, three, four — ^there is no use count- 
ing ; you all have. It may be that you have seen 
the monkey which goes around with the organ- 
grinder, and wears a red dress and a little red 
cap, and picks up pennies for the man. 

Or, perhaps, you have seen the monkeys at a 
menagerie, and have watched them running aftd 
jumping and swinging in their large cages. 

But who of you ever saw them wild, living 
in the trees like the birds, going where they 
please, and chattering monkey-talk all day ? Some 
little boys and girls who live in a country far 
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away from here see them so; for monkeys live 
in the woods there, jast as equirrels do here. 

A monkey, whose name was Jake, lived in 
a c^e. There were a great many other monkeya 
with him, and people went to see them. One 
day a lady gave Jake a small hand-glass. This 
was a new thing to him. He did not know what 
to make of it. He looked in it, and saw — what 
do you think ? — a monkey. 



We know it was only hie own likeness, but 
Jake did not know that; he thought it was an- 
other monkey. He didn't like the looks of the 
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new monkey very much, so he thought he would 
catch hun. 

At first he looked in the glass, and then made 
a lunge after the monkey which he thought was 
behind it; but, as he did not catch him, he 
put down the glass and looked around to see 
where he was. 

" I'm too careless," thought Jake. " I will be 
more cautious the next time." So, the next time, 
watching the monkey in the glass all the while, 
he very carefully put out one arm and brought 
it slowly, plowly up behind the glass, and then 
made a sudden lunge at the monkey. 

He didn't catch him, and, while the by-stand- 
ers laughed, poor Jake scratched his head, as 
much as to say, "It may be great fun to you, 
but I can't imderstand how in the world that 
monkey got away." 



Write a word which means the opposite of small; 
of new ; of wild ; of behind. 

Copy the following sentences^ andy in place of t/ie 
dashes, write in each sentence two words ha/ving opposite 
meamings: 

I saw a man and boy. 

James has a book, while Mary has an one. 

Some animals are , and others are . 
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LESSON XIV. 



hip'-pi-er 


stu'-pid 


Mre'-ful-ly 


Tnlfl'-chief 


poult'-ry 


di8-tr6ssed' 


flfit'.tered 


pllz'-zled 


Btfig'-gered 


ellick'-ing 


€oii-86led' 


RTn6th'-ered 



HOW JOHNNY HELPED THE CHICKEN. 

It was the first time Johnny had ever been 
upon a farm, and a happier little boy you never 
saw. He trotted about from morning till night, 
among pigs and cows and chickens and sheep, 
from the stable to the meadow tod back to the 
farm-yard, and down to the duck-pond, never 
stopping long enough to find out how tired he 
was until night came. 

One day Johnny went out by himself to 
the poultry-yard. There he saw a hen looking 
down into her nest, and clucking in a way 
quite painful to hear, she seemed so puzzled and 
distressed. 

She was a very young hen, and I suppose 
she did not quite know what was going on 
there. Neither did Johnny; so he went up to 
see. 

What did he see? Well, he saw six large, 
yellow eggs ; and, when he looked closer, he saw 
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that a little bit was chipped out of one of the 
eggs, and from the crack came a faint "Peep! 
peep ! " 

"Oh, I know what's the matter!" thought 
Johnny. "There's a little chicken in that egg, 
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and it wants to get out, and its silly mamma 
won't help it one bit. Stupid hen ! I suppose 
she does not know any better, though. Poor 
little thing ! how its legs must ache, all rolled up 
in a tiny ball like that ! I wonder if I couldn't 
help it ? Let me see ! " 

So Johnny took up the egg, and broke off a 
little bit of the shell. 

" Peep ! peep ! " said the chicken inside, a lit- 
tle louder. 

"He likes it," thought Johnny, very much 
pleased. "He must be almost smothered in 
there;" and carefully, very carefully, Johnny 
broke the shell away, piece by piece, while the 
young mamma clucked and fluttered at his 
feet. 

"Now you just be still, hen-mamma!" said 
Johnny. " Fm not going to hurt your little boy 
' — ^not one bit. There," as he broke away the 
last bit of shell — " there's your baby, all safe ! 
But, O dear — ^how little and weak he is ! " said 
Johnny; for the chicken could not use its legs, 
and it staggered about, and peeped more than 
ever. 

Johnny stood and thought. 

" Now, hen-mamma," he said, " I'm afraid Pve 
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done mischief, but I didn't mean to. I gaess yoxir 
little boy wasn't quite big enough to come out of 
his cradle yet. I can't put him back, that's sure, 
because I can't put the sheU together again ; and, 
if I could, I don't know how to curl him up so 
as to fit in. 

" Oh, I know ! " thought Johnny ; " here's 
just the thing — ^an empty tomato-can — ^that will 
do. Now I'll cover him up all nicely with 
this, and let him grow till to-morrow, and then 
I'll come and let him out. He'll be all right, 
hen-manmia; you just wait. This is what my 
mamma does with the flowers she sets out, so it 
must be all right." 

So Johnny covered up the chicken and went 
^ off to his play; and the hen clucked awhile, and 
then remembered her other eggs, and went back 
to them. 

And the chicken — Well, what did the chick- 
en do? That I can not tell you, but I know 
what Johnny found the next day ; and that was, 
a very stiff little chicken, with his toes all curled 
up, and a dull film over his eyes. Johnny did 
feel sad then. He meant to be so kind to the 
little thing ; and now — I 

" Well," thought Johnny, at last, " perhaps it 
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would have grown up a wicked cliickeii, and bro- 
ken its mamma's heart.'' 



Write enti/re words m place of these contraotions : 

there's what's here's I'll I've 

he's we'll can't didn't 

wasn't I'm won't 



LESSON XV. 

HOW TO READ. 

In a former lesson you learned what is meant 
by emphasis. Now let us study the following 
sentence, to find out why we use emphasis : 

" This is my dog." 

Suppose some one should claim your dog, and 
you wished to say that it was your dog, and not 
his, you would emphasize the word " my " — ^would 
you not ? — giving the sentence thus : 

" This is my dog." 

Now, if he were to say it was not your dog, 
and you wished to say you were certain it was, 
how would you speak the sentence ? 

" This is- my dog." 
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Yes, you would put the emphasis on the word 



"is." 



Suppose several dogs were near, and you 
should wish to point out which one of them was 
yours, how would you speak the sentence ? 

" This is my dog." 

Yes, you would emphasize the word " This." 

If I should say to John, " Take your ' Reader ' 
from your desk," and he, without thinking, were 
to take some other book, and I should say to him, 
"That is not your ^ Reader ^'^'^ even if you did 
not see him, you would understand, by the way 
in which I spoke, that he had taken out some 
other book or thing — would you not ? 

If I were to say to him, "That is not yowr 
^Reader,'" you would then understand that lie 
had taken some other person's " Reader," and not 
his own — would you not ? 

From this you see that several meanings may 
be given to one sentence, by emphasizing different 
parts of the sentence. 

So, in order to give the true meaning, aad 
have it understood by others, you must empha- 
size that part of the sentence which will best show 
what is meant. And, to know what is meant, you 
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must always know what goes before, and some- 
times what comes after. So, you see, you must 
study your reading-lessons. 

Read and emphasize the following sentences, 
so as to give three meanings to each : 

" Is this your hat ? " 

" I do not like this book" 

"Will you go with me?" 



Copy each of the aibove sentences three times, cmd mark 
the eifyphasis so as to give three different mecmings to each 
sentence. 



LESSON XVI. 



let'-ters 


tw6n'-ty 


queen 


eol'-ored 


dttl'-larg 


€5m'-mon 


prince 


print'-ing 


wpm'-an 


htin'-dred 


change 


un-known 



ALFRED THE GREAT. 

Many years ago there lived in England a 
boy whose name was Alfred. His father was 
the Jdng. The son of a king or queen is called 
a priTice ; so Alfred was a prince. 

His mother was a good woman, and fond of 
jbooha. One day she had in her hands a book 
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which -had la/rge -letter % in it. The book was not 
printed like our books, for at that time they did 
not know how to print. 

All the letters were made with a 'pen or a 
hmsh. They were colored redy hhiej and goldj 
and looked very -pretty. Books were not very 
comnwn in those days, and a fine one cost a 
great ' deal -oi- money ; sometimes one would be 
worth mariy'hvmdred'doUars. 

Alfred and his brother liked the book very- 
mucky and each wished his mother to give it to 
hvfn. But she said, "I will give the book to 
the OTie who shall jf?r5^-leam-to-r6CW?-it." 

Alfred knew a man who could teach him ; so 
he went to him at once, and atydted-so-weU that 
he soon learned to read. He won the boohy and 
was proud of it all his Ufe. 

When he was twenty-three-years-old he be- 
came King -of -England. He was very wise, and 
did a great ' deal 'oi' good ; so people have called 
him Alfeed- THE -Great. 



Copy the foUowmg sentencesy and in place of t/ie 
dashes put words chosen from the list hdow : 

The son of a ia a . 

A boy whose is a is called a . 
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A girl whose is a is called a - 

A prince or princess is the of a — 

king father prince 

queen mother princess 
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or a 



boy 
child 



LESSON XVII 



a-roge' 


de-spige' 


sick'-ness 


bathed 


htir'-iied 


btit'-ter-fly 


fftl'-low 


no'-ti^ed 


mfid'-i-gine 


thirst'-y 


writ'-tOT 
COLD WATER. 


aft'-er-waxd 



One warm day Carl went out to fly his kite. 
There was very little wind, but Carl ran up and 
down the dusty road, trying to make the kite rise 
in the air. While he was running, it would go 
up a little way ; but, as soon as he stopped, down 
it would come again to the ground. After a while 
he became tired of his kite ; so he put it under a 
bush, in a comer of the fence. 

Then he saw a pretty yellow butterfly among 
the weeds by the side of the road. He ran after 
it, and tried to catch it; but the butterfly gave 
him a long chase, and escaped from him after 
alL 
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He was tired now, and warm and thirety ; so 
he hurried on to a spring which he knew was un- 
der an old oak-tree by the road-side. Carl found 
the shade of the tree very pleasant, and he made 
haste to drink of the clear, cold water. 
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He stepped out on a plank wlich waa lying 
near the edge of the water, and knelt down to 
drink; but, as he did so, he noticed something 
written on the plank. He stopped to read it 
Some one had written there these words : " Rest 
in the shade before you drink" 

" Why must I wait ? " said CarL " I am thirsty 
and warm, and this water is so fresh and cool ! I 
will rest in the shade after I drink ; I am thirsty 
now, and can not wait." He drank as much as he 
wished, and bathed his hands and face in the cool 
water ; then he lay down to rest 

Soon he began to feel very strange. He was 
so dizzy, that he feared he was going to be ilL 
He arose and hurried home, and by the time he 
reached the house he was ill indeed. 

Poor Carl ! He did not get out-of-doors again 
for many days. The doctor came to see him and 
gave him medicine, and for a long time every one 
thought he could not get well again; but, at 
last, he did, and once more was able to go out 

His father said to him : " This has been a very 
painful Ulness for you, Carl ; but I think you will 
not again act so foolishly." 

" No, father," replied Carl ; " I have learned 
that it is dangerous to drink cold water when I 
am very warm. I shall not do such a thing again." 
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Copy the following sentences^ and in place of the 
dashes vrrite words chosen from the list helow : 



think 


kneel 


drink 


find 


come 


thought 


knelt 


drank 


found 


came 



I I will go now. 

We of it yesterday. 

I water when I am thirsty. 

Mary coffee for breakfast. 

He down to drink. 

People used to before a king. 

She her parcel in her desk. 

She can not it now. 



LESSON XVIII. 



€4p'-i-tal 


su€-56ss' 


€ir'-riage (-rfj) 


Brbout' 


bil'-an§e 


brave'-ly 


s^&rge'-ly 


gr-terg 


hftnd'-ful 

• 


proud'-ly 


e5-a,m'-ine 


be-fore' 


ped'-dler 


vie'-to-ry 


shoul'-der 


mln'-ute (-it) 



THE ROUND LOAF. 

In a village in the country of France there 
lives a little boy whose name is Louis. One 
morning his mother sent him to carry a loaf of 
bread to a gentleman who lives in the country. 

The loaf that Louis has to carry is round, like 
a thick, clumsy ring. It is about the size of the 
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■wteel of a baby-carriage, and about as thick 
as a man's arm. Louis is a small boy, a mere 
baby, and the loaf is a heavy load for him. This 
morning Louis's mother has no one but him to 
send with it. 



He holds it in his two arms, and starts off 
bravely ; but he is scarcely out of the town before 
he begins to feel tired. 

He alters his plan, and tries to carry the loaf 
on his head. This is capital ! He can balance 
it almost as well as John, the baker's boy, him- 
self. 

It is very odd, though; this way is tiring too. 
Louis thinks it must be the high-road that makes 
him tired, and so he takes the foot-path. 

But there are stones in the foot-path. Little 
Lquis falls, and the loaf falls on top of him. 
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Now he sits down on tlie \oai, and thinks a 
minute : " A round loaf— that should rolL Let 
us try. Here we are just at the very place w^here 
the path goea down-hill." Hurrah ! — a great suc- 
cess ! The ioaf sets off alone, and rolls to the 
very bottom. 



But, oh ! at the bottom it stops in a puddle, 
and gets muddy. A brook is close by, and with 
ajiandful of grass little Louis soon washes the 
]^Hf clean. 

Now he puts it on his head again and starts 
across the brook. He looks down at the fishes — 
O dear, there is the loaf in the water ! 

Louis gets it out, but the water is wet, aad 
now the loaf, too, is wet. 
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Loii^ stands it up against a atone to dry, wMle 
he goes back to catch the little fishes with a 
crooked stick. 

Behind his back, the geese come to examine 
the loaf. To find out if it is good, they peck a 
hole in it. 



Louis drives them away with his croolf#d 
stick, Mid then goes back to catch the fishes. , e 
thinks he is quite a hero, to drive away those 
ge^e. 

Now — wait — a big fish is going to bite the 
stick ; in a minute Louis will have him . Ah ! 
the fish is gone. Louis is disappointed. He turns 
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around to take a look at Ms loal ""What can 
that ugly dog want with my loaf?" Louis throws 
a stone, and the dog runs away. *' What a great 
victoi-y ! " thinks Louis, Mid he walks proudly. 

Now Louis has a new idea : he hangs the loaf 
on the end of a stick, and carries it on his 
shoulder like a peddler's pack. But it makes 
his little back ache to stoop over so. He 
stands up, and the loaf slips down to the end of 
the stick. 



Here is the best plan of all: by means of 
the stick, Louis drags the loaf along on the ground, 
just like a wagon. At last he gets it to tke gen- 
tleman's house. 

"Thank you, little Louis," says the maid, as 
she takes the loaf ; " what a good boy you are ! " 
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But, when the loaf comes to the table, the 
gentleman wonders why it is not so fresh as it 
should be. 

DraWy or describe^ the picture you ha/oe in yov/r mind 
when you read the thvrd paragraph^ the sixth, or any 
others which your teacher may select. It is a good plan 
to shut your eyes while you are trying to imagine the 
picture. 



LESSON X I X. 

mdnth F6b'-ru-a-iy tw6n-ty-eight' 

no'-ti^e No-vSm'-ber old-fflsh'-ioned 

rhyme (nm) Sep-tSm'-ber grtod'-f a-thei? 

thir-ty-one' tw6n-ty-nine' grtod'-moth-ei^ 

AN OLD RHYME. 

Here is an old rhyme about the number of 
days in each month. Your fathers and your 
mothers, and your grandfathers and your grand- 
mothers too, used to learn it by heart when they 
were boys and girls like you, and went to school, 
years and years and years ago. 

And if you should learn it to-day, and repeat 
it at' home to-night, I am sure it would make 
some heart glad to hear again from your dear 
lips the old rhyme : 
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" Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November4 
All the others thirty-one, 
Except the second month alone. 
Which has but twenty-eight in fine, 
Till leap-year gives it twenty-nine." 

You notice, in the first line, the word hath is 
used instead of the word has. You wonder why 
this is so. Now, if you will read the line with 
has in the place of hath, this way : 

" Thii*ty days has September," 

you wiU see that it is not so easy to say as the 
other, because there are so many sounds of a com- 
ing near together. This is one of the reasons it 
is written hath ; and another is, that this was the 
old-fashioned way of saying it. 

The fourth and fifth lines of the rhyme are 
these : 

'' Except the second month alone, 
Which has but twenty-eight in fine." 

These lines mean this: The second month, 
which is February, is the only month which has 
only twenty-eight days in it ; and February has 
but twenty-eight days in Jme. What does in fine 
mean? I will tell you. In fim£ is an old-fash- 
ioned way of saying. To come to the end. I told 
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you tliis was an old rhyme, and you see that it has 
old-fashioned wor^s in it. 

" Till leap-yea/r gives it twenty-nine." 

Ah ! here is something for you to find out. 



Copy this ^'Old Rhyme^^ and commit it to memory. 



LESSON XX. 

HOW TO READ. 

IV. 

You know what is meant by empJumSj and 
why it is used. Now I will show you Iww and 
when it should be used. 

Suppose you should say: "The sun is risen. 
The sun is too high^ and it is too wa/rm for us 
to walk Thow. Let us wait until the sun %et%r 

In the first sentence " sun " is a Tiew thing. 
Before that, you were reading or talking of some- 
thing else; tww you wish the person to whom 
you are speaking to think of the m/a^ and you 
emphasize the word " swi," in order to make him 
think of it. 

After the first sentence, " sun " is not any lon- 
ger a new idea, but the idecLS that the sun is " too 
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high'*'' and "too warm'''' for us to walk ^^now'''' 
are the 7iew ideas about the sun which you wish 
the person to think of, and so you should em- 
phasize the words which express these new ideas. 

Now, from this we find that the new ideas and 
n^w things spoken of in a sentence should be em- 
phasized, in order to call attention to them ; and 
we may make it a rule that 

Words ea^pressing new ideas micst be emphasized. 

I wish you to think out for yourselves answers 
to these two questions : 

What do we mean by new ideas ? 

Why do we emphasize words expressing new 
ideas ? 

You may read the following sentences as they 
are marked, and answer the questions below them : 

The robins have come. I heard them singing 
this morning. Do you think they will build a 
nest in the a/pple-t/ree this year ? 

Why should " robins " be emphasized ? What 
is the new idea in the second sentence? How 
many new ideas in the last sentence ? 



Copy the following sentences, and draw a line under 
those words which you think should he spoTc&n, with more 
force ihcm the others : 
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Behind his back, the geese come to examine the loaf. 
To find out whether it is good or not, they peck a hole 
in it. 

Two young bears were chained to a log. They 
looked like twins. 
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spftt'-ter 


ho-tsr 


ip'-ple 


f6r'-ward 


start'-ed 


heard 


ch&ined 


friSnd'-ly 


€l11m'-sy 


kn6ck 


keep'-er 


e'-vm-ing 


lead'-ing 


bfi'-sin 


climbed 


fount'-ain 



THE YOUNG BEARS. 

Two young bears were chained to a log near 
a large hotel among the White Hills. They 
looked like twins. They were well fed, and fat. 

A great many children, and grown people 
too, went every day to see them. When one of 
the bears would come forward as far as his chain 
would reach, and stand upon his hind feet, the 
boys and girls were not afraid to give him apples 
and other things to eat. 

It made the children laugh to see these young 
bears at play. They looked clumsy, but they 
were very spry. Sometimes, when they played to- 
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gether, they would box each other's ears, and roll 
over and over on the ground. 

And sometimes they would sit on the ground 
with their backs against the 1<^, and play mth 
long aticks, as boya might do. But all the time 
they looked very wise ; they never smiled once. 
Nobody ever saw a bear smile, or heard one laugh. 

Every evening, after supper, a man would lead 
the bears to the fountain in front of the hotel. It 
was amusing to see them then. They would Jump 
into the basin, and stand up and spatter water at 
each other for a while ; then each would try to 
duck the other. 
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Sometimes, after both the bears had climbed 
out and shaken off the water, and seemed to be as 
quiet and friendly as could be, suddenly one of 
them would make a quick turn and knock the 
other into the basin, and try to keep him from 
getting out. 

Once, when the keeper was leading them back 
to their log, one of them broke loose, and ran up a 
tree and sat on a branch ; but soon he came down, 
and allowed himself to be tied fast to the log. 



Write answers to the following questions^ and let the 
answers he in complete sentences : 

How many bears were there ? 

What wonld they do when the man had led them to 
the fountain ? 
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Inch'-eg €rip'-ple tlim'-bled chfit'-tered 

chirped spir'-row €reat'-ure preg'-ent-ly 
pass'-ing be-tween' fltit'-tered wdbd'-bine 

THE CRIPPLED SPARROW. 

One morning a little city sparrow, which had 
in some way broken its wing, fell from its home 
in a tree down to the sidewalk. 
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tried to lift the lame little fellow by seizing Hs 
wings in their bills, but that plan would not 
work. 

Then the whole flock began to chatter at a 
great rate, and at last three or four flew away. 
Soon one came back with a twig about four inches 
long. 

This he dropped before the lame bird, and 
then two of the sparrows took hold of it with 
their bills, and held it so that the lame one 
could catch hold of the middle of it with his 
beak. 

This the little fellow did, and, as soon as he 
had taken a firm hold, the other two flew away 
with him between them, over the fence, into the 
park, and into the woodbine which covered a 
great tree that stood near. 

Here the flock of friends followed, twittering 
and chirping with great joy; nor did they go 
away until they were certain the little cripple was 
taken care of. 

Write a short story of your ovm ahotct this hirdj or 
some other bird that yotc know of. 
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LESSON XXI I I. 

A LETTER FROM THE COUNTRY. 









^ V y ^ 



(S'^-l^^t^.-^-t^^^rxLxt^ CU^l^Z'^^C^ ^"'UX^'^^.^C^ ^^€A-C^ ^l.^'l-^i ^f^ty' 



iRtx^t.,^-^^2^ cC^t^^t^^ 



CL^ 
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^^A.-^L^V'^c-^ , c^yi^c^-^i^ —^f-c-^-T--^^.^.'?^ 



4^>^yuuucyt^, ^zd^^a.^'^yf' Cy^jA.'O^'C^i.^ CJ' ^-«--* 



cyJi^ 



i^2i^-tii^ ^»^»''t-^^<-^^?L-«.^ ^>'^v^'i^.'CL^^^'yL<i^ cu^' d^ 









Write 
teacher. 


a letter to 


one of your friends^ or to your 
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rotigh 
bright 
seared 

eanght 


€6r'-ner 
pre-t6nd' 
TTittf-fled 
w6ath'-er 

5 


bit'-ter-ly bounded 
streamed e&re'-less 
btin'-dled worst'-ed (wust'-) 
shout'-ing pfis'-sen-ger 
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Ella Mason was a little girl six years old, 
and quite too small to go alone far from home. | 

Her brother George always took her to school ; 
with him; and in winter, when snow was on 
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tlie ground, he would put her on his sled and draw 
her swiftly over the smoOTh roai 

Once, when the weather was very cold, George 
put her on the sled, and wrapped her up so that 
she could not move. She looked like a red ball 
of worsted, Geoi^e said ; for she was so muffled 
up in a big red shawl that she was quite round, 
and only her bright eyes peeped out to let you 
know that a little girl was there. 

As the snow was very deep that day, George 
found the sled quite heavy ; so he called one or 
two of his school-mates to help him. After they 
had gone a little way they met George's cousin, 
and he, too, caught hold of the long rope and 
helped to draw the sled. * 

Now the sled seemed very light indeed, be- 
cause there were so many pulling it. " Come," 
said Ralph, "let us pretend we are stagdftorses, 
and run from here to school without stopping ! " 

Off they rushed, four strong boys, shouting 
and laughing in great glee, and the sled bounded 
swiftly after them over the bright, white snow. 

At first little Ella thought it was great fun 
to go so swiftly ; but she could not use her hands 
to hold on, and she almost bounced off the sled 
when it went over the rough places. 
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At last, when they had gone about haJf -way to 
school, the boys turned a sharp comer and rushed 
on, never thinking they had left poor little Ella 
in a pile of snow by the side of the road. 

There she sat, and screamed ; but the boys 
were laughing and shouting so loud that they did 
not hear her. Then she cried softly, and tried to 
stand, but she was so bundled up that she could 
not ; so she sat still and cried. 

The boys ran on, and did not miss Ella at all 
until they reached the school-house ; then Greoi^ 
turned to help her off, and saw only the empty 
sled. 

Oh, how scared those stage-horses were ! They 
took hold of the rope once more, and rushed dowD 
the road without saying a word. In about five 
minutes they came to the turn in the road, and 
saw poor little Ella sitting in the snow and cry- 
ing bitterly. 

The boys were very sorry they had been so 
careless. George took her up tenderly in his 
arms, and wiped away her tears, saying: "Our 
stage lost its only passenger in the snow ; but the 
horses never meant to leave her there for Jack 
Frost to catch;" and, placing her again on the 
sled, the boys carefully drew her to the school- 
house door. 
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Copy the foUowmg worda^ dvoide them into their sylr 
lahles^ and ma/rk their prammciation with the diacritical 
rrutrlcs, Dranjo a Une through all the sUerd letters. Ex- 
a/mrvple : ^&p^^. 



because 
puUing 



swiftly 
reached 



carefully 
school-house 
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vfil'-iie 


€l6se'-ly 


gar'-d^n 


br6ught 


ta'-8e€t8 


htin'-gry 


mar'-ket 


pounged 



Mtch'-en 
lib'^r-ty 
twi'-light 
walk'-ing 



Bearch'-mg 
hSdge'-h6g 
re-€6v'-er-y 
g6n'-er-al-ly 



TIMOTHY. 

Timothy was our pet hedgehog. I bought 
him in the market one day, brought him home, 
and put him into the back garden. 

There he was at liberty to wander about as 
much as he pleased; but he could not get out, 
because the garden was closely walled in. I used 
to watch him from my window, walking about, 
in the twilight, among the grass and flowers, 
searching for worms and insects ; and very useful 
was he to the plants by so doing. 

When the dry weather came, food became 
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garuen-waiJt. 

Soon lie learned to know that when he was 
hungry there was the supply ; and often he would 
scratch at the glass for his supper, and, after get- 
ting it, walk off to the garden to make himself 
useful 

There are few people who know the great 
value of hedgehogs in a garden, or they would 
be more generally kept. But our Timothy — ^poor 
fellow ! — came to a sad end, in spite of all our 
care,. 

One day a strange dog, seeing him walking 
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about in searcli of his usual food, pounced on 
him, and bit him. We had hopes of his recovery ; 
but in a few days he died, and we were all sorry. 



Find^ in tke lessorij words and phrases which mean 
ike same as those in the Ust below. 

Write for each word or phrase two sentences. Let 
the first sentence contadn the word or phrase in the list. 
Let th^ second sentence contain the word or phrase found 
in the lesson. Example : 

He came to a sad end, in spite of our carefulness. 
He came to a sad end, in spite of aU ov/r care. 

our carefulness free 

looking for of use 
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SECOND LETTER FROM THE COUNTRY. 
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TFW^d a fo<^ ^ (w^ (j/* yew^r Zi^ fri&iids^ or to your 
rrwiher. 
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LESSON XXVII. 



p6'-lar 


se-vere' 


float'-ing 


prowig 


en-joyg' 


€6v'-ered 


sAr'-fa§e 


droar'-y 


tMck'-est 


re'-giong 


div'-ing 


rxiftn'-ag-eg 


sCim'-mer 


fobt'-ing 


mount'-ains 



THE WHITE BEAR. 

Away in the cold, cold north, where the 
ground L never clear of snow, and where, even in 
summer, mountams of ice float about in the sea, 
lives the polar beai*. 

No cold is so severe as to hurt him, for he is 
covered with the thickest of fur. He walks along 
the fields of ice, and enjoys the sharp air as much 
as you do the sunshine on a bright May morning. 

His feet never slip on the ice, for they are cov- 
ered with long hair, which makes his footing sure. 

If he find himself on an island of ice, it is no 
matter to him, for he can swim. He swims in the 
water as fast as he walks on the land — ^now float- 
ing on the surface like a duck, and now diving 
under like a fish. 

Quietly he prowls about in search of food, and 
finds a meal everywhere, though you might think 
there is little to eat in those dreary regions. 
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Sometimes he catches a seal asleep on the ice, 
or dashes after cue iu the water. Sometimes he 
dives after fish, and catches even them, swift 
though they are, 

A dead whale affords him food enough to last 
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for many days. And, if animal food becomes 
scarce, he finds some mountain-side from which 
the snow is melted, and feasts on berries ; or, if 
he gets very hungry indeed, he manages to make a 
meal of sea-weed 

Write a description of the white hear from the 
picture. 

Describe first his head^ then his hody, then his legs^ 
feet J and fwr. 



-^^m^ 
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HOW TO READ. 

V. 

I wish you to keep in mind the difference be- 
tween accent and emphasis. 

Accent belongs to a syllable of a word, and 
emphasis belongs to a word in a sentence. 

You have learned that, when you wish to call 
special attention to any word in a sentence, you 
speak that word with more force than you do 
other words before and.after it. This emphasis is 
called the Emphxms of Force^ because you use ex- 
tra force of voice in speaking the word which you 
emphasize. 

But there is another way of emphasizing a 
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word, and that is, by speaking it more slowly than 
you do the other words. This second kind of em- 
phasis is caUed the Emphmis of Tvm^, because 
you take more time to pronounce the word which 
you emphasize^ than you give to the words before 
and after it. 

As you have already learned, Emphasis of 
Force is shown, in writing, by a line drawn under 
the word to be emphasized, and in printing, by 
the word being printed in itaUcs. Emphasis of 
Time may be shown by giving the word more 
8-p-arC-e. 

So, then, we have two ways of making those 
who hear us read think of the particular thing to 
which we wish to call their attention : 

First : By giving it with greater force than 
the other words of the sentence. 

Second : By giving it more time than the 
other words of the sentence. 

The Emphasis of Time is a much finer empha- 
sis than the Emphasis of Force, and it is much 
more agreeable to listen to ; but we can give the 
Emphasis of Time to those words only which have 
in them the long sounds of the vowels. 

The short sounds of the vowels, as in " pretty '' 
and " cunning," can not take this kind of empha- 
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fids ; and em), to such words we can give only the 
emphasis of force and slide. 

" O - mother J how pretty the m-oo-n looks to-night ! 

She was never so cunning before ; 
Her two little h-o-r-n-s are so sharp and so bright, 

I h-o-p-e they'll not g-r-o-w any m-o-r-e." 

" What kind of eggs are those, Harry ? " 

" These are c-r-o-w-s' eggs." 

" Where did you get them ? " 

" I found them in the woods. I climbed up a 
g-r-e-a-t, t-a-11 pine^ree^ and got them out of the 
nest." 



-4^^^ 
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THE SWALLOW AND I. 

The lilacs are in blossom, 

The cherry-flowers are white. 
I hear a sound below me, 

A twitter of delight : 
It is my friend, the swallow, 

As sure as I'm alive ! 
" I am very glad to see you ! 

Pray, when did you arrive ? " 
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And it agrees with me.'' 
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I. 

" You left us last September ; 
And, pray, where did you go ? " 

SWALLOW. 

" I went South for the winter : 
I always do, you know." 

I. 
" The South ? How do you Uke it ? " 

SWALLOW. 

" I like its sunny skies ; 
And round the orange-blossoms 

I caught the nicest flies ! 
But when the spring had opened, 

I wanted to come back." 

I 
I- 

" You're just the same old swallow ! 
Your wings are just as black." 

SWALLOW. 



" I always wear dark colors ; 

I'm ever on the wing : 
A sober suit for traveling 

For me's the proper thing." 
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" Your little last year's nestlings- 
Do tell me how they grow." 



SWALLOW. 



" My nestlings are great swaUows, 
And mated long ago." 



" And shall you build this summer 
Among the flowers and leaves ? " 



SWALLOW. 



" No : I have taken lodgings 

Beneath the stable-eaves. 
You'll hear, each night and morning, 

My twitter in the sky." 

L 

" That sound is always welcome. 
And now, good-by ! " 

SWALLOW. 

" Good-by ! " 



Copy the foUowing qttestions, cmd write a/n ' answer 

to each^ 80 as to make a dialogue : 

ft 
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A DIALOGUE. 



Question — ^When did you come, Swallow? 

Answer — 

Question — Have you traveled far to-day ? 

Answer — 

Question — ^Are you not very tired ? 

Answer — 

Question — Do you intend to build a nest this summer i 

Answer — 
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ei'-ther 


bast'-ing 


bough 


€l6<iieg 


Itst'-ened 


fi'-bei? 


o'-ri-ole 


ino'-ment 


througli 


joy'-ful 


€u'-ri-otts 


bng'-i-ly (bXz'.) 


€tlr'-rant 


wi'S.p'-piTig 


to-g6th'-er 



WHO STOLE THE THREAD? 

It was there, on the window-siU, just a mo- 
ment ago. It was a spool of No. 60. It was a 
black spool with white thread on it. Bertha's 
mamma had been using it, and now she wants it 
again. 

She has hunted everywhere for it, out-of-doors 
and in the house, and Bertha has helped her, but 
they can not find it. Willie was sitting in the 
swing under the old willow-tree, and he has not 
seen anything of it either. 
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This happened, one bright spring morning, in 
the country. As Bertha stood at the open win- 
dow, wondering what had become of the thread, 
she noticed how very beautiful the willow-tree 
looked that morning. 

Its long, golden branches hung down almost 
to the ground, and made such a pretty play-house, 
and its new green leaves shone so brightly in 
the warm sunshine ! 

Just then she saw WiUie stop swinging and 
sit stiU a moment; then he sprang from the 
swing, picked up something from the ground, and 
ran into the house. 

" O mamma," he cried, " you can never guess 
who it was that stole your thread ! It was a lit- 
tle bird-^such a beautiful yeUow bird, with blax^k 
spots! It had hold of one end of the thread, 
and was pulling and pulling to get the thread off 
the spool. Mamma, it pulled really hard for such 
a little thing." 

Then his mamma laughed, and said : " So pret- 
ty Mr. Oriole thought he would like to have 
some of my thread to build his nest with, did 
he? Well, I will forgive him if he will only 
build it where we can see it." 

"But, mamma," said Bertha, "I think this 
was a Tumg-hwd^'^ 
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« Yes, it was a hang-bird, and it was an oriole 
too, for they are the same bird. But oriole is the 
right name." 

"Then hang-bird must be his nickname," said 
Willie. 

"Yes," said the mamma, laughing, "and I 
think Mr. Oriole is too pretty a bird to be nick- 
named — don't you ? Would you like to help him 
bmld his nest, WilKe ? " 

" But, mamma, how can I ? " 

" Do you see my new dress, on the bed there ? 
If you will take out the basting-threads, and 
hang them upon the currant-bushes, I think your 
pretty bird will take them to weave into his nest. 
If you keep out of the way and watch, perhaps 
you may see him come and get them." 

Willie did as his mother told him, and, sure 
enough, he saw the bird come and take the threads, 
and fly with them to the willow-tree. 

And there he and his mate bmlt them a nest. 
It was such a curious nest! It was made of 
wrapping-cord, and grasses, and thread, and fibers 
from the clothes-line and from the chUdreii's 
swing, all woven together. It hung down from 
a branch of the tree, just like a little bag. Mr. 
Oriole and his mate worked very busily at it 
untn it was done. 
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They worked busily, but they did not work 
ha/rd; there is a diflEerence, you know. They 
took time to rest, and to eat, and to sing, and to 
chase each other round the yard and through the 
trees ; but, when they were at work, they worked 
I with a will, and just as if they liked to do it. 

When the nest was done, Mrs. Oriole laid her 
eggs in it, and then she sat on them. 

On the warm days Bertha and Willie would 
come and sit together in the swing under the old 
willow-tree, and swing and swing. 

And up over their heads Mrs. Oriole would 
sit m her pretty nest, and swing and swing. 

And Mr. Oriole would perch upon a branch 
near by, and sing and sing. 

Mrs. Oriole listened to his song, and was hap- 
py. The children listened to his song, and were 
happy too. Oh, what bright, sunny days those 
were ! Even the old willow-tree itself seemed to 
grow more golden and green with the happiness 
and the sunshine. 

In a few weeks the eggs were hatched, and 
the nest was full of baby birds. And then, one 
morning, the children heard Mr. Oriole singing 
sucdi a joyful song, that they all went out to 
listen. He seemed to say : 
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" Kock-a-by, birdies. 

On the tree-top ; 
When the wind blows, 

The cradle will rock ; 
K the bough breaks, 

The cradle will fall. 
And down come 

Rock-a-by, birdies, and all." 



Write sentences containmg the abbreviations Mr. and 
Mrs. JSe careful as to capitals amd jpunctuationrmarlcs. 

Find all the compound words m this lesson^ o/nd 
torite them in colmnns. 
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staff 


val'-ley 


haste 


p6b'-bles 


flask 


vll'-lage 


^limb 


dis'-tange 


stout 


n&s^'Tow 


brook 


btib'-bled 


goats 


feed'-ing 


shrlibs 


knftp'-s^k 


shoes 


stee'-pleg 


fSr'-est 


shSp'-herd 




THE 


MOUNTAIN. 





My father once went with us up the mountain. 
We had to put on stout shoes, that would not be 
easily cut by the stones. Each of us had to have 
a staff, to help him cKmb. One carried a kixap- 
sack, in which mother had packed some tow^els 
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nnd other things; and another carried a little 
water-cup to drink from. 



We woke up very early in the morning, with- 
out needing to be called. We were in such haste 
to be off, that we wanted to go without breakfast ; 
but mother said it would be more wholesome for 
us to eat before we started. Mother also put some 
bread into our knapsack. 
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We went out of the city and along the high- 
way, but soon we turned into a by-road. 

Along this road we came to villages, went 
through woods, then through fields and over 
meadows ; and then we came to wild, steep places 
that were hard to climb, where the bushes were 
thick and the trees were small, and great rocks, 
larger than our house, stuck out from the side of 
the mountain. 

At last, about noon, we stood on the top of 
the mountain. Then we could see far away in the 
distance, over houses and steeples and forests. 

The men who went about below looked as 
small as dolls, and the trees no larger than shrubs. 
At the foot of the mountain was a deep valley — 
not narrow and dark, but wide and green, and 
covered with grass and flowers. 

From the side of the mountain gushed out a 
spring, from which a rill flowed over smooth peb- 
bles, and ran down into the valley; there it 
joined other rills, and formed a brook which was 
large enough to turn the mill-wheels. 

There were no houses on the mountain, and no 
gardens or fields. Large stones were lying about, 
so large that no man would be strong enough to 
roll them away. 
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A little farther down the mountain we saw 
cows and goats feeding. The two shepherd-boys 
M^ho were watching them were making willow 
vrhistles and blowing them. 

When we had seen everything, father said, 
" Now let us rest." So we all sat down together 
on a large stone, and ate the bread we had brought 
We scooped fresh, clear water from the bubbling 
spring, and it tasted much better than the water 
at home. 

When we were rested, father said, "Now 
downward, and home to mother." 

Make cmd write m a colurrm some words which have 
" ward " a* onepa/rt of them^ sicch as downward, inward, 
eastward. 

Write a short story about a walk that you h/ive taken 
up a hiUy or into the country, or along the street. 
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sttid'-ied seold'-ed squealed naught'-y 
qug.r'-rel gro'-^er-y shftt'-tei? fright'-ened 
€Oim'-ter be-hfived' re-tAmed' hid'-ing-plage 



THE NAUGHTY MICE. 



John's father kept a grocery-store, and John 
used to help about the store. One night, after 
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John had put up the shutters and locked the door, 
he and his friend Frank sat down by the counter 
to study their lessons. The boys studied until 
quite late ; the streets grew still, and everything 
in the house was as quiet as could be. 

Suddenly they saw a little mouse running 
about the room. He seemed very tame. 

John said, " Come, Frank, I know my lessons ; 
do you not know yours ? ^' 

Frank said that he did. 

" Then/' said John, " let us have some fun." 

So he got a cracker and nailed it to the floor. 
The noise he made frightened away the mouse; 
but the boys kept still, and soon they saw him 
peep from under the counter. 

He came a little way into the room, but, see- 
ing the boys, ran quickly back again. Again he 
tried it, and this time he was so bold as to go up 
to the cracker and nibble it; then he ran back 
once more to his hiding-place. 

The next time he came out he stayed a miaute 
or two, and tried to pull the cracker away with 
him. This he could not do. So he sat still a mo- 
ment, as i£ he were thinking, then away he went 

He was gone longer this time, but when he re- 
turned he brought another mouse with hin) . 



i 
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This other mouse seemed to be afraid at first ; 
but Ms little friend raa out to the cracker and 
back again to him, to show him that he need fear 
nothing. 

Two or three times the second mouse ran a 
little way into the room and then back, until at 
last he, too, was bold enough to taste of the 
cracker. 

The two mice now took hold of the cracker 
and tried to pull it away with them. Finding 
they could not do this, they began to eat of it as 
fast as they could. 

Each greedy little fellow seemed to fear that 
the other would get more than his share. They 
squealed, and scolded, and pushed each other out 
of the way. 

At last they became so angry that they began 
to fight. They now stood up on their hind paws 
and struck each other with their fore paws, and 
bit each other's ears and cheeks, and behaved so 
much like two naughty children, that Frank and 
John could not help laughing aloud. This fright- 
ened the mice, and away they scampered to their 
holes, 

Frank and John were tired and sleepy by this 
time, so they took a light and went upstairs to 
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bed. Let us hope that the naughty little mice 
made up their quarrel, and went peacefully to 
sleep, as good friends should. 



Chcmge the jploLces of the words m the fcUowing 
phrases so as to make new phrases. Example : " put 
out ^^ for " put up." 

came out peeped under 

put up sat down 

Copy the foUowmg sentences, and in place of the 
dashes write words chosen from the list above: 

Anna, you may the window. 

Harry the stairs. 

When Mary the table she saw the dog 

there. 



I ■ I 
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thdught 


heart 


ftp'-ward 


troftb'-le 


€oti§'-m 


win'-dow 


wick'-ed 


€on-t6nt' 


prAyer (pr&r) 


stdnd'-ing 


pa'-tient 


ear'-nest-ly 



LITTLE BEGINNINGS. 



A little girl on a little bench 

By a little window stood. 
And a little trouble was in her heart— 

" Ah ! if I were but good ! " 
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" Not very, very good," she thought, 
" Like dear Cousin Jane who died ; 

But only patient, true, and kind. 
And free from wicked pride. 

" m pray for that at first," she said. 

" Our Father will help me try ; 
And then, perhaps, He will show the way 

To be very good by-and-by." 

Then upward rase the little prayer ; 

So earnestly it went. 
That the little heart of the little maid 

Was filled with a sweet content. 

And, standing there on the little bench, 

She looked up into the sky : 
" 111 try to be good right off," she said, 

"And better yet by-and-by." 



Copy thejwBt three stamas of this poem. 



I ■ I 



LESSON XXXIV. 

HOW TO READ. 

VL 

You have learned, now, that there are two 
kinds of emphasis : 
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1. The Emphasis of Force. 

2. The Emphasis of Time. 

But there is still another way to give empha- 
sis, more important than either of these two ; and 
that is, to give the voice a longer slide upward or 
downward when you speak the dccervted syUdble 
of the word which you wish to emphasize. 

When I ask a question, as, " Are you com'ing ? " 
on the syllable "com" my voice slides up the 
scale, from a lower to a higher pitch. This is the 
rismg slide^ and it is shown by putting this sign 
(') after the dccented syllable of the word to be 
emphasized; as, "Are you coming?" "Do you 
hear' me ? " 

When I answer a question, as, " Yes\ cer^tain- 
ly," my voice slides down the scale, from a higher 
to a lower pitch. This is the falling slidSy and is 
shown by putting this sign Q) after the accented 
syllahle of the word to be emphasized. 

These falling slides must be given to such 
words as say something positively ; as, " You did^ 
do it ! I saw^ you, and Mary^ and John^ saw you, 
and it is very wwked^ of you to deny^ it ! " 

You must give the rismg slide to all si/mple 
questions^ as, " Will you come' with me ? " and 
you must put this slide on the word which is to 
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be emphasized, whether it be the last word in the 
sentence or not — ^not on the end of the sentence, 
but on that word in the sentence which is to be 
emphasized. " Will you come' with me ? " 

You must also use the rising slide in all sen- 
tences which express a thing that is douhtfvl — 
that is, not certain ; as, " I will come' with you, if 
my mother will let' me." " If you will come to- 
mor'row, I will let you ride' on my pony." 

And you must also use the risi/ng slide in all 
sentences which express a thing that is negative, 
as, " It is not hot'." " This is not my' book." 

You may read the following sentences, giv- 
ing the emphasis as it is shown by the upward 
and downward slides, and tell why the emphasis 
should be so given in each case. 

" You did^ do it. I saw^ you, and Mary^ and 
John^ saw you, and it is very wicked^ of you to 
den/ it ! " 

" Will you come and see' me ? If you will 
come to-mor'row, I will let you ride^ on my pony. 
He can go fast', I teU^ you ! And I'U give you 
some flow'ers to carry home, and we will have a 
most delight^ful time. Will you come' ? " 

" If my mother will let' me." 

" This is not my' book. It is yours'." 
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" How beautiful^ Lake George^ is ! Were you 
ever there' ? " " No\ but I hope to go there some' 
time." 

"You ought to wait' for that little boy^ and 
lead' him along, and not run away' from him and 
tease' him so." 

Copy the foUorjoing sentences^ and put in the signs of 
the vpward slide (') and of the downward slide ('), 
where you think they should he : 

You did hit Belle. I saw you do it. It is my top ; 
my mother gave it to me. May I come in now ? Will 
you be good if I let you come in ? 
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a-void' 


f6r'-ward 




pa'-tient-ly 


plumed 


plu'-mage 




cMck'-weed 


styl'-ish 


ea-na'-rieg 




€6m'-i€-al-ly 


fin'-er-y 


quaV-i-tieg 




temp-ta'-tion 


hftr'-ried 


fdbl'-ish-ly 




€om-paii'-ions 




THE WREN AND THE 


CANARY. 




A FABLE. 







Jenny Wren was very happy and contented 
in her nest in a bush, when one day a canary, 
who had foolishly escaped from her cage, was 
driven by a storm to seek shelter there. 
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The wren took pity on the canary, helped her 
into her nest, plumed her feathers for her, and 
acted as a sister toward her. 

The canary felt very grateful to the wren ; and, 
Avlien the storm had passed over, she said : " I will 
go back to my home now, and to my companions, 
and go in at the place where I came out. And, 
Mrs. Wren, you must come with me, and spend a 
few days in our beautiful cage." 

The wren made a few excuses at first, saying 
that her dress was plain and her manners were 
homely ; but the lady canary would take no ex- 
cuse, and so they set out together for the cage. 

The other canaries, I am sorry to say, did not 
behave as they ought to have done. 

. One said : " What a little, brown, dumpy thing 
that is, with her cocked tail sticking up so com- 
ically at the end of her back — so different from 
the way in which we wear ours ! " 

Another exclaimed : " Look at her feet — ugly 
things, with black claws! I wonder what she 
could mean by coming here, or how Lady Yellow- 
breast could think of bringing her ! " 

Poor little Jenny Wren! When she heard 
these unking things, her feelings were very much 
hurt. 
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But the f oolisli bird, instead of bearing them 
patiently, or else returning immediately to her 
own quiet home in the bush, and to her friends, 
who loved her for her good qualities, did a very 
sUly thing. 

She hid behind a great bunch of chickweed, 
and, having picked up the cast-off feathers of the 
canary-birds, she stuck them all over her back 
Then she tied a pebble to her pretty little tail, to 
keep it down. 

How the canaries did laugh at her for aping 
them, and trying to look stylish ! 

"Go home to your companions," said a wise 
old canary ; " your finery may astonish them, but 
here you can only be laughed at." 

Poor Jenny Wren slipped through the wires 
and hurried home. But the love of finery had 
taken hold of her little heart, and she could not 
help taking with her some of the second-hand 
plumage of the fine birds. 

When Jenny Wren reached the grove in which 
her nest was, what an uproar of laughter greeted 
her! The plainly-dressed birds felt themselves 
insulted, and Jenny would have had a sad time 
if an old robin had not stepped forward and 
begged the others not to be too hard upon her. 
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But, at the Bame time, he felt it right to. say 
this : " It iB best for plain birds to avoid the temp- 
tation of fine feathers." 



Put a syUahle hefore happy, so as to make another 
word having just the opposite meamng. Before obey ; 
grateful; kind; pleased; contented. 



LESSON XXXVI 



prey 


stripes 


Of'-fi-ger 


wam'-ing 


gi-a^e 


pis'-tol 


f^ftn'-ning 


sen-sa'-tion 


fierce 


Or'-a.nge 


ob-gerved' 


g6n'-tle-rrian 


ti'-ger 


grasped 


harm'-less 


tin-der-neath' 




THE 


: TIGER. 





The tiger is smaller than the lion. It is a 
veiy beautiful animal, both in form and color. 

Its coat is of a bright orange color, white 
underneath, and marked with broad black stripes. 
Its hair is soft and rich, and every movement of 
the creature is full of grace. 

But it is fierce, and very cunning too. It will 
lie in wait a long time for its prey, and spring 
upon it without warning. 

There are few animals prettier than tiger- cubs. 
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In India tbey are sometimes kept as pets, and so 
long as they are fed upon mUk alone they are 
harmless; but if they once taste blood, they are 
not to be trusted. 

An officer in India was one day sitting in his 
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arm-cliair reading, wliile his pet tiger-cub lay 
near him. His left arm was hanging down by 
his side. 

All at once he felt an odd sensation in his 
hand, and, looking down, he saw that the cub had 
been licking it until he had drawn blood, and 
now was sucking the place eagerly, and licking 
it for more. 

What was the gentleman to do ? If he drew 
his hand away, the tiger would spring at him; 
and it was a large, strong creature now. 

Its master had not observed before how fast it 
had grown. It could hardly be called a cub any 
longer ; it was a young tiger. Carefully keeping 
his left hand quite stiU, the gentleman looked 
axotmd for help. 

How glad he was to see his pistol within 
reach ! The tiger was busy with the bleeding 
hand. The gentleman grasped the pistol, aimed 
it at the tiger's head, and fired. The creature fell 
dead, and he was safe. 



Write a short description of the tiger ^ from the picture. 



I m > 
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vide Alma with many pleasures ; but still she is 
often lonely and sad. Eda tries to share with her 
all her own pleasures. 

Eda likes to go to school, and she teUs Alma 
every day what- she does there, and what she 
learns. To-day she had a lesson on a plant, and 
now she is telling Alma about it 

" Alma, the stem of the leaf has another name. 
It is called the petiole." 

" But see, Eda : here are two baby -leaves at the 
end of the — -pet-irole — is that right ? " 

" Yes, dear. I am glad you showed me these. 
These small leaves are called stipules. And oh. 
Alma, I learned something so pretty about the 
flower to-day ! The beautiful colored part of the 
flower is called the corolla. Corolla means crown ; 
that is, the flower is the crown of the plant. Is 
not that beautiful ? 

" Now, look under the corolla, and see if you 
can find something else for me to name for you." 

"Here, Eda, are some little things outside 
of the corolla; they are green, but they do not 
look like leaves." 

"You are right, dear Alma; they are not 
leaves. See — ^I will pull the corolla out. Now, 
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when I hold up this little green part, what does 
it look like?" 

" I think it looks like a cup, Eda." 

" That is just what it is. It is the cup to hold 
the flower — ^the flower-cup. Its name is calyx. 
Calyx is a word that means cup." 

" See here, Eda : in this flower are some small, 
yellow things that shake about. What are these 
caUed ? " 

But Eda could not remember. She promised 
to ask her teacher the next day, and tell Alma. 

Now the botany-lesson was over. Eda put 
the rest of the flowers, with some fresh water, 
into Alma's vase, and went out to play. 

Alma leaned back her head, and shut her sad 
eyes. Then softly she repeated to herself ; " Co- 
rolla, that means crown ; calyx, that means cup : 
a flower has a cup and a crown." 

Copy the foUowing sentences^ and write words in 
place of the dashes: 

Petiole is the of the leaf. 

Stipules are small at the end of the petiole. 

Corolla is the part of the flower. 

Corolla means . 

Calyx is the that holds the corolla. 

Calyx means . 

A flower has a and a . 
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LESSON XXXVIII. 

fawn seiz'-ing shin'-ing branch'-eg 

strayed pur-suit' Or'-e-gon spark'-ling 

tim'-ber gain'-ing €lear'-ing sAt'-is-fied 

pro-t6€t' s^fint'-ed browg'-ing €u'-ri-oiis-ly 

THE HUNTED FAWN. 

Once, on a bright summer day, a fawn lay in 
the edge of one of tiie large forests in the State 
of Oregon. 

Satisfied with browsing, she lay there at ease. 
She had no cause for fear. Bright flowers peeped 
at her from among the roots of the trees ; the 
birds sang in the branches above her ; and far up 
in the blue sky the quiet clouds floated, with their 
white, shining folds turned out to catch the rays 
of the sun. 

Suddenly the little fawn started to her feet. 
What did she hear? Something more than the 
sweet singing of birds. It was the barking of 
dogs, that had scented her track, and were in 
pursuit of her. 

Off she started, at full speed : and it was 
well that she could run so swiftly ; for soon three 
fierce dogs, that had strayed from a farm near by, 
rushed into the clearing. 
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Now, it happened that Seth Clark was at 
work cutting timber near his log-hut, on the edge 
of the grove. He heard the barking of the dogs, 
and, looking up, he saw the beautiful fawn run- 
ning toward him. The next moment the three 
■ dogs came in sight. 
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Seizing a stout stick, Setli beat them off. As 
soon as they were out of sight, he turned, and 
saw the fawn standing by the timber, her dark 
eyes sparkling, and her neck outstretched as if to 
make sure that her enemies were gone. 

The fawn seemed to know that Seth was her 
friend, and that, but for him, she would have 
been torn in pieces. She let him come up to her 
and pat her head, and then watched him curiously 
as he brought water to her in a pail. She took 
both water and food from his hands, and did not 
seem to be at all afraid* 

See what kindness will do even for a wild 
animal ! For the rest of the day the fawn stayed 
with her new friend, and seemed happy to be 
near him. But the next morning she was gone. 
Perhaps she went to seek her brothers and sis- 
ters in the woods. 

Some one asked Seth Clark why he did not 
shoot her. "What!" cried he, "shoot a poor 
dumb animal that had run to me for help ? No ; 
I would rather have gone without my dinner for 
a week than have harmed 'that poor little fawn, 
after she had asked me by her looks to protect 
her." 

Write words mea/ning the opposite of the words in the 
following list : 
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wild bright shy KtHe 

young enemy fast fierce 

Write th/i'ee sentences^ each one containing at least one 
word chosen from among the words you ha/oe wriMen. 
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guard m6r'-sel spto'-row sldll'-ful 

dai'-ly hatched in-quir'-y triist'-ed 

a-greed' Mr'-ther nobn'-day to'-ward (to'-ard) 

through changed es-p6'-cial bug'-i-ness (btz'-nes) 

THE SPARROW IN THE BALL-GROUND. 

One day I chanced to pass through a small 
village just as the boys of the school were play- 
ing their noonday game of ball. 

I watched them with pleasure, for they were 
very skillful at their game. Soon I heard loud 
shouts of " Look out ! Take care ! Mind where 
you're going ! " whenever a boy went near a cer- 
tain spot which was within a few yards of one 
of the bases. 

I asked one of the party what these cries 
meant. His answer was, " Oh, that is our sparrow, 
sir!" On further inquiry, I found that, some 
days before, the boys had discovered a ground-spar- 
row's nest in the grass close to their ball-ground. 
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One of the boya had su^ested that the school 
should take the bird and her nest under their 
especial care. The plan was agreed to at once, 
and it had become their daily business to see 
that all was right with the sparrow, and to guard 
her nest during the game. 
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The boys told me, with great glee, that fotrr 
birds were just hatched, and, pointing to the spot^ 
one shouted, "Look, sir — ^there she is, feeding 
them now ! " It was indeed true. 

In spite of the noisy game, the crowd of boys, 
and the ball flying close overhead or rolling near, 
the mother-bird was hopping toward her nest 
with some morsel for her little ones. 

Afterward I again saw her going to and from 
the nest without showing the least sign of fear. 
It was plain she understood the good-will of the 
boys, and trusted it for herself and her young 
ones. 



Copy the sentences below, and m place of the dashes 
write words chosen from thefoUowing list: 

crowd flock herd swarm 

I saw a of boys. 

The man was driving a of cattle. 

A of bees left the hive. 

A of birds flew over the cornfield. 

Write two sentences of your own containing words 
chosen from the Ust. 
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LESSON XL. 

flow'-erg leave wrink'-le 

ob-gerved' grieve pr6m'-ise 

€reep'-ing geas'-ing in-^reas'-ing 

A LITTLE GIRL'S FANCIES. 

O little flowers, you love me so, 

You could not do without me ! 
O little birds, that come and go, 

You sing sweet songs about me ! 
O little moss, observed by few. 

That round the tree is creeping. 
You like my head to rest on you 

When I am idly sleeping ! 

O pretty things, you love me so, 

I see I must not leave you ; 
You'd find it very dull, I know — 

I should not like to grieve you. 
Don't wrinkle up, you siQy moss ! 

My flowers, you need not shiver I 
My little birds, don't look so cross I \ 

Don't talk so loud, my river I 

And I will make a promise, dears. 
That will content you, maybe : 

m love you through the happy years, 
Till I'm a nice old lady ! 
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True love, like yours and mme, they say, 

Can never think of ceasing, 
But, year by year and day by day. 

Keeps steadily increasing. 

Commit this poem to m^m^ory. 



LESSON XLI. 



beasts 


bal-loon' 


be-y6nd' 


efir'-ry-ing 


coaxed 


tlm^-id-ly 


rib'-bon 


dn'-swered 


eag'-iJy 


€rack'-er§ 


b6t'-torri 


shiv'-er-ing 


a€h'-ing 


griev'-ing 


s6v'-er-al 


corn'-forfc-ed 


.«. 


LOST IN 


A BALLOON. 




^. 


PART I. 





Fanny and Harry and little May all went with 
their papa to see the balloon. At first they felt 
afraid of it ; but after they had seen several per- 
sons get into the pretty basket-car and ride high 
up above the houses, and had seen them drav^n 
safely down again by the rope which held the 
balloon, they were no longer afi'aid, but wished 
to have a ride too. 

Their father helped them into the basket : first 
Fanny, who was nine years old ; then Harry, who 
was six ; and last, little May, who was not quite 
sure that she was not afraid. 



U 
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The balloon rose alowly the whole length of 
the rope ; then, suddenly, the rope broke from the 
windlass to which it was fastened, and slipped 
out of the man's hands. Up flew the balloon, car- 
lying the children beyond all reach of help. 
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A great cry arose from the people below. 
Fanny and Harry peeped timidly over the edge 
of the basket, and soon knew what had happened. 
They heard their father's voice calling up to them, 
but they could not catch his words. 

How strange it was ! The balloon seemed to 
them to be standing still, and below it the world 
was dropping away from them — down! down! 
down ! — and everything grew smaller and smaller, 
till the people, the trees, and even the houses, 
looked like little toys, and the river like a silver 
ribbon. 

Dizzy and sick, the children crept down to 
the bottom of the basket, and kept tight hold of 
little May. The car tipped so easily, that they 
were afraid they should all be spilled out. 

They hugged each other close, and cried bit- 
terly. Little May kept all the time sobbing : " I 
wants my mamma ! — I's hungry ! — I wants my 
mamma ! " 

When they sat still, they could see nothing 
but the sun and the clouds ; but when they looked 
down, they could see that they were moving over 
the country very fast indeed. 

After a while it grew cold ; the sun went down, 
and the stars came out. 
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The children had stopped crying now, and 
Fanny remembered that she had some crackers in 
her pocket, which they ate. 

Little May whispered, " Do you think we are 
near to heaven now ? " 

" No," answered Harry ; " but it's so cold, I 
should not wonder if we were near the moon I " 
Then Harry laughed, and began to sing, 

" Up in a balloon, boys, 
Sailing round the moon." 

" Oh, don't ! " said Fanny ; " the angels might 
hear you, and they would not like it. Let us sing, 

" ' From the far blue heaven.' " 

After the children had sung this song, they 
felt happier. Little May wished she could gather 
some stars, to take home to mamma ; but Harry 
began to doubt if they should ever get home 
again, and May began to cry once more. 

Then good, wise little Fanny comforted them, 
and said : " Perhaps the balloon will set in the 
morning, as the moon does, and then we will go 
to a house and beg for some breakfast, and ask 
the way home." 

Then she coaxed them to say their prayers and 
go to sleep. She wrapped her dress around poor, 
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Bhivermg May, and Hany took oflE Ids jacket and 
\frapped it aronnd her little aching knees ; then 
he crept close to Fanny and laid his head on her 
lap, and soon he and May were fast asleep. 

But Fanny could not sleep ; she was cold, and 
her head ached. She sat, crying softly to herself, 
thinking of her dear mother and father grieving 
for their lost children — ^thinking of all the stories 
she had ever heard of lost children, but never so 
strange a one as this. 

Lost in the sky !— worse than being lost in 
the woods, or at sea. To be sure, there were no 
fishes to devour them, nor wild beasts to tear 
them to pieces; but how could they ever get 
down? Would the balloon set? or would they 
really sail right up to heaven's gate ? 

At last she made a little prayer in her heart, 
asking God to take care of them, and then she, 
too, fell asleep. 

Copy the foUowmg sentences, and vyrite xoords m 
place of the dashes: 

I want my mamma. May her mamma. 

I am hungry. May hungry. 

I am crying. May crying. 

I see a star. Harry a star. 

I sing a song. Fanny a song. 
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LESSON XLII. 



Bh1v'-er 


ap-peared' 


arwftk'-ened 


^Sn'-ter 


tSl'-e-grfim 


fright'-ened 


rftp'-id-ly 


trfim'-bling 


dan'-ger-otts 


erouched 


ea'-ger-ness 


fdrt'-u-nate-ly 


drSad'-ful 

• 


d&mp'-ened 


im-me'-di-ate-ly 




LOST IN A BALLOON. 




PART n. 





The next morning, when Fanny awoke, she 
could not at first tell where she was ; then, with 
a start, she remembered it all. The sun was shin- 
ing into her face, and upon the great, dark ball of 
the balloon above her. Hany and May were still 
asleep. 

Very carefully Fanny crept to the edge of the 
car, to see if they were near to the ground yet ; 
but she shrank back with a little shiver of fright. 
She could not see the world at all. Then she 
looked again — ^looked a long time. "It's like a 
cloud. Yes, it must be a cloud. We are above 
the clouds. O mamma! mamma!" sobbed the 
little girl. 

As she lay back thinking, she noticed a small 
rope hanging down from the center of the bal-* 
loon. All at once Fanny seemed to remember 
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sometliing. Getting up quickly, she caught hold 
of the rope and pulled it. 

The next moment a dreadful thing happened : 
a fog arose, so thick that she could not see the 
sun — she could not even see the baUoon over 
her head. The frightened child crouched down, 
trembling with fear. What had happened ? 
Fanny could not think ; but it was this : 

When Fanny pulled the rope, she opened a 
little hole in the top of the balloon, which let out 
some of the gas, and the baUoon had immediately 
fallen into the cloud that Fanny had seen below 
her. A few minutes after, Fanny saw the cloud 
again, but this time above her, its soft folds 
shining bright and white, as if it were made of 
down. 

The balloon had passed very quickly through 
the cloud, which at the time appeared to Fanny 
to be a fine, cold mist, that dampened her clothes 
and made her chilly. Fanny now looked again 
over the edge of the car, and almost shouted as 
she saw the green world below. 

She gave another little pull at the rope, and 
looked again. It seemed to her that the world 
was running up to meet them very fast indeed. 
The balloon was really falling to the earth, but it 
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appeared to Fanny as if it were standing still and 
the eartli were rising to meet it. 

Perhaps yon have noticed something like this 
when riding in a steam-car ; the car seems to be 
standing still, and all the trees and fences appear 
to be running rapidly the other way. 

They were now just over a little town. Fan- 
ny could hear many noises coming up, and could 
see many people running • about She thought 
they saw the balloon, and began to hope that at 
last the dangerous journey was at an end. 

She awakened Harry and May, and told them 
what had happened. She had hard work to keep 
them from tipping the car over, in their eagerness 
to see the people. 

Everybody in the village had been for hours 
on the lookout for this balloon ; for Fanny's father 
had sent telegrams all over the country, asking 
the people to help him find his lost children. 

And, better still, the children's father and 
mother had received a telegram telling them that 
the balloon had been seen near this place; and 
they had taken a passing train, and were there 
to meet their dear children. 

Down, down came the balloon. All the peo- 
ple were looking up with tearful eyes, and hold- 
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ing their breath for fear the children should yet 
be dashed to pieces. Fortunately, the ballooB 
passed over fhe house-tops, and came slowly down 
in a field near by. 

Oh, the joy of that meeting ! , How the peo- 
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pie shouted, and rang the bells, and fired the can- 
non, in their delight at the children's safety 1 

CJu>08e syUahlea from those hdowy add them to the 
words heloWy and make as m/iny other words as you can. 

Write three sentences^ each containing one of the new 
wards which you have made. 



nn 


like 


ish 


self 


ness 


kind 



I m I 



LESSON XLIII. 

na'-tiyeg tSr^-ri-ble trilv'-el-ing 

httr'-ried squtr'-relg thou'-gandg 

s€&rge'-ly shout'-ing seream'-ing 

tttm'-bled qug-n'-ti-ty chdt'-ter-ing 

MONKEYS. 

A gentleman was once traveling in India with 
a party of natives. In that country, monkeys are 
as common in the woods as birds or squirrels are 
in our woods. 

It so happened that one of the men saw a 
monkey with a baby monkey in her arms. He 
wanted to carry the little one away with him ; so 
h6 msed his gun and fired at the mother. He 
hurt her, but did not kill her. Wounded and 
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bleeding, she ran into the wood, carrying her baby 
with her. 

The men rushed in after her, hoping to get 

the little monkey; and the gentleman, with a 

friend, watched them from 



ing " Ling, ling, ling ! " which meant " Monteye, 
monkeys, monkeys ! " 

" "What is it ? " said the gentleman to hia 
friend. " Are they after the monkeys ? " 
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" Oh, no ! " replied lie ; " the monkeys are after 

" Just then the gentleman saw hundreds upon 
hundreds of monkeys come pouring out of the 
woods, all screaming and chattering as loud as 
they could. The poor wounded mother had found 
some way of telling her friends what had hap- 
pened, and so great troops of them had hurried 
out to drive the men away. 

When the men saw them coming, they turned 
quickly and ran for their lives. The monkeys 
were so angry, and there were so many of them, 
that, if they had caught the men, they would have 
killed them. 

The tide was out, and between the men and 
the boat was a quantity of soft mud. Into this 
the men rushed, sinking up to their knees at every 
step, with the monkeys close behind them. 

Scarcely were they in the boat and out in 
the bay, before thousands of the little creatures 
stood at the water's edge, still screaming and chat- 
tering in a most terrible- manner. The men were 
pale with fright, and, I think, never wanted to 
trouble a monkey again. 

Copy the last paragraph Pick out aU the words m 
it having the long sounds of the vowels^ a/nd write them 
in edumms. 
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LESSON XLIV. 

HOW TO READ. 

VIL 

When the thing which you read is something 
that everybody knows quite well — ^a thing about 
which nobody has any doubt; a thing about 
which you do not think it necessary to speak very 
positively in order to convince others — ^then you 
should read it without letting the voice either rise' 
or fall\ You should simply hold your voice on 
the same level as in the rest of the sentence. The 
voice is then said to be su^ended. 

When we wish to mark a place in which the 
voice should be suspended, we mark it thus ( " ). 

If, on a fine winter morning, the question were 
asked, "Is it very cold' out?" one who suffered 
from the cold might answer earnestly with the 
falling slide, " Ye8\ it is very" cold!" But if a , 
hardy boy, who enjoys the sports of winter, were i 
asked the same question, " Is it very cold' out ? " 
lie would answer, with the voice suspended, " Oh, 
no" ! only just cold enough to be pleasant for 
coaling' and sTcaimig'^^ 

Read the ninth verse of the ninth chapter of 
John, about the man who was bom blind, and 
whose sight was restored to him, and take notice 
how the different dides of the voice represent the 
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different feelings of the people speaking. Read 
first the eighth verse : 

8th. " The neighbors, therefore, and they which 
before had seen him that he was blind, said, Is 
not this he' that sat and begged ? " 

9th. " Some said". This is he' : others said", He 
is like'' him: but he^ said, I am^ he." The fii^st 
people who spoke were his neighbors, who saw 
him every day; and they felt so certain that 
eveiybody must know it was he, that they did 
not try to convince anybody, and therefore did not 
use the downward slide. Neither did they think 
there was any doubt about it, nor any need to in- 
quire, so they did not use the upward slide. They 
said simply, with the voice suspended, "Why, of 
course" — certainly', ' This is he'.' " 

The second speakers were not so well ac- 
quainted with him, and did not feel quite so sure 
about it; and so they expressed the doubt they 
felt by using the double upward slide C), and 
said, " He is like'' him." 

But the man himself was certain about it, and 
wanted to convince the others ; so he said, positive- 
ly, " I am^ he," using the straight downward slide. 



Copy the following stanza^ and put in very carefully 
ALL. the marks of emphasis : 
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" He prayeth wdl who lov^eth well 
Both mom and hircT and heast' ; 

He prayeth hest who lov^'eth best 
J.W^ things, both great' and small\ 

For the dre-CHr God^ who loveth tis\ 
He^ made and Zoi^^^A all\ 

Commit this stanza to memory. 



LESSON XLV. 

Mt'-tle Tueg'-day dif'-fer-enge 

rea'-gon Mng'-dom be-gin'-ning 

marked re-peat'-ed neg-lS^t'-ing 

sto'-rieg h6rse'-shoe dis-a-gree'-a-ble 

WHAT IS THE REASON? 

"Papa," said Katy, sitting on her father's 
knee, " what is the rea^son that some days are so 
hickly and other days are so un^hwhy? To-day 
hegcm all wrong' ^ and everything ihM has ha/p- 
peaed to-day has been wrong ; while on other 
days I hegi/a rights and aU goes n^ht all day\ 

" If Aunt Arma had not Jc^t me in the mom- 
ing'j I should not have been ma/rJced' at 8Ghool\ and 
then I should not have been cro8H\ and I should 
not have had so many disagree^able things ihe 
rest" of the time." 
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"Bat what did Aimt Anna keep you for\ 
chUdr . 

" To sew on the string of my hat', papa." 

" How did it happen to be off^ ? " 

" Well," said Katy, slowly, " that, I suppose, 
was my' fault; for it came off' Tuesday, and I 
didn't fasten it on'," 

" So, you see, we must go hack' of Aunt Anna 
for the beginning' of this unlucky day of yours. 
Did you ever hear the old saying, ' For the want 
of a nail', the shoe^ was lost ' ? " 
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" TelP me," cried Katy, who liked stories very 
mucli. So her father repeated : 

" For the want of a nalF, the shoe^ was lost ; 
For the want of a shoe", the Iiorse' was lost ; 
For the want of a horse", the BroER^ was lost ; 
For the want of the rider", the battle^ was lost ; 
For the want of the battle", the KINGBOJi^ was lost — 
And all for the wcmt of a horseshoe-naU'^ ^ 

" O pafpd> ! " cried the little girl, " I see' what 
you mean\ Who would have thought that such a 
little thing as not sewing on my string at the right 
time could make a difference for a whole day? 
Whenever I feel like neglectvtig little things, I will 
say, ^ For the want of a nail , the shoe^ was lost^ " 



C(ypy a/nd cormnit to memory the rhym^ in this lesson. 



I ^ I 
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VI.ESSON XLVI 



vfin'-i-ty 


dim'-pleg 


your-sSlveg'' 


dole'-ful 

■ 


feat'-ureg 


ex-pr6s'-sion 


pds'-sion 


pinch'-ing 


di8-«on-t6nt' 


chAr'-i-ty 


€hAr'-a€-ter 


dis-s&t'-is-fied 


mftfl'-^leg 


in-dtilg'-ing 


In'-dia-rBib'-ber 



THE LITTLE STRINGS. 



Have you ever seen an Indiorrubber^ f(^ chil- 
dren? And have you ever amused yottUfclves 



'r.- 
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with pmchmg it one way and pvlUng it cmothef^ 
to see what differenif expressions' it would put 
on? When you cease pulling and pinching, it 
returns to the mme face it was before"^. 

Now, yawr" faces are softeT"" than India-rubber, 
and are full of little strings, called muscles^ / and 
these little muscles pull your faces OTie way, and 
pull them arvotheTj just as your feeling^ tell them 
to do. 

Sometimes you feel sorry\ and the little mus- 
cles puU your faces into a very dolefut expres- 
sion ; and we know, by loohing' at you, justrhow- 
you-feet. Again, you feel pleased or merry\ and 
then the little muscles make your faces aU smiles - 
w^Ardimple^. 

But often there are wicked' passions at work 
at these strings. Anger^ pulls, and oh, what a 
disagreeable look the face puts ^n in a minute ! 

Pride^ pulls the strings, or vanity\ or envy\ or 
discontent^ and each brings its owtC expression 
over the face. The worst of it is, when these pas- 
sions pull very often , the face ^^^^-7h9itrretmr7it> to 
what-it-t^a«' before, bait . the muscles ha/rderiy and 
the face retain^ that ugly look. 

, 3^ i/ndnlging in e^U passions, people may work 
thdgf feces up into such a-^«;-ful' faces, that some- 
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times, when you meet a man in the street, yon 
can tell, just by looking at his face, that he is a 
wicked maiL 

A face, which was very Ix/vel/y when it was 
that of a child/ J may have had the passion of 
cmger pulling at it so often', that it always -wears 
a cross\ 8ullen\ dissatisfied^ look. 

Or, if a man has learned to love moneys for 
its owtC sake, and to hoard it up, his face gets 
a mean\ selfish^ look ; and we say, when we pass 
him, " There goes a rrmer"^ Or, if he has learned 
to Ue and steoH^ he can not make his face look like 
the face of a truthful j honest man. 

Now, dear children, if you want to have piem- 
ant' faces, which everybody will love to look aJt^ 
be careful not to let the ughj' passions get hold 
of the strings. Put them into the hands of lovi^ 
and chaHty\ and goodrWiO)^ and trutti\ and hon- 
esty\ and then they wiU be heoMifut faces, and 
sweeter" to look at than the most perfect features 
that were ever formed, if. they have had the ugly 
passions pulling at them. 



Write the names of the fedmga you would Nk$ to 
ha/ve your face show; — of the feelings you vHml0 nd 
Uhe to ha/oe yowrface show. 
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LESSON XLVII 



knttcked 


po'-em 


dr6ad'-ful 

• 


butcV-er 

• 


tlis'-sle 


friglit'.ful 


dreamed 


€l6'-ver 


trtlm'-pled 


dTg'-ni-ty 


kfin'-nel 


diR-6r'-der 


wlieA'-er 


rogu'-ish 
i DIALOGUE. 


de-light'-ed 



Lucy^ John^ and Fanny a/re staTiding in a groiup^ talh- 
ing. Enter roguish liUle BeUe^ with her dress torUy 
her apron soiled^ her hair in disorder y and her face 
covered with 1/raoes of tears. She has a torn hook in 
herha/nd. 

Lacy — ^O Belle, just look at your new dress — 
it is all torn ! 

Fanny — And your clean apron I What home 
you on it ? And your book is all in pieces ! 

John — ^Youll catch it ! 

Belle {half crymg) — ^I don't care if I do I I 
couldn't help it. I was ' only playing with Carlo, 
and he knocked me over, right into the mud; 
and then he trampled on me with his muddy 
paws ; and then he ran away with my book, and 
tore it. I wish I were a big dog, and I'd pay him 
for iti 
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Lucy — ^What would you do to him, Belle ? 

Belle— VAr-VA. bark at him, and Td— I'd 
bark — 

John — ^Whew ! what a fierce dog you would 
be ! — wouldn't you. Belle ? 

FaTvay (laughing) — I'm afraid you wouldn't 
make anything but a little curly-haired puppy; 
and then you'd get the worst 6i it in a tussle with 
Carlo. 

John — I'm sure your bark would be worse 
than your bite. 

Belle (half laughing) — I guess you'd find out 
whether it would or not ! Wouldn't I worry 
your heels, though ! — ^and gnaw holes in your 
playthings ! — and tear up your books ! 

John — ^Ah, yes ! But, you see, I'd whisper 
something to the dog-man; and then, some fine 
morning when the family were all asleep, he 
would drive up, take you out of the kennel, put 
you into his wagon, and away you'd go to the 
dog-pound, and that would, be the last of thai 
dog! 

Fanny — ^That reminds me of a poem I learned 
the other day, about a little girl who wished she 
were the lamb that followed Mary to school 
Let me see (jmtting her hand to her head\ how 
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does that poem run ? Oh, yes ! this is it She 
says: 

^' That lamb had easy times, indeed ; 

And all the lambs do, as for that : 
They never have to write and read, 

Or learn their notes with sharp and flat ; 
They don't wear out their frocks and shoes, 
And needn't mind their p's and q's. 

" Out in the pleasant meadow-lot 

They nibble clover-heads all day, 
Or lie down in a shadj spot 

To sleep when they are tired of play. 
Nobody says to them, ' My dear, 
What dirty face and hands are here ! ' " 

JBelU — That little girl was just right! I 
wish I didn't have to wear nice dresses, and 
could play in the meadow-lot all day. I think 
I should like to be a lamb. 

Fanny — ^Take care. Belle ! Wait until you 
hear what happened to that little girl before you 
turn into a lamb. One day she fell asleep in her 
chair, and dreamed that she was a snow-white 
lamb, running about in a clover-field. She was 
greatly delighted, and skipped about, and said to 
herself, " Ah, but isn't this nice ! " 

Then she tried to clap her hands, and shout ; 
but, you see, she was only a lamb, and could not 
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She could only frisk and jump, and bleat, " Bara ! 
ba-a ! " Then suddenly she saw, coming across 
the meadow, the butcher-man, and he was run- 
ning toward her to catch her. 

She tried to scream, and she tried to run, but 
she was so frightened she could not move. On 
came the frightful butcher-man, and, just as lie 
caught her, she gave a sudden jump and scream. 
The jump waked her up, and the scream fright- 
ened her mother, who came running to see what 
was the matter. Then the poem goes on : 

" She sat bolt upright in her chair ; 

She stared around in wild surprise, 
And pulled her curling yellow hair, 
And rubbed her sleepy, wondering eyes. 

* O dear I ' she cried, ^ how glad I am 
That I am really not a lamb ! ' 

** ' A lamb ! ' — ^her mother laughed outright 
At such a very queer excuse ; 

* 1i that's the reason of your fright, 

I think you are a little goose I ' 

* You wouldn't,' sobbed poor silly Nan, 
^ If you had seen that butcher-man I ' " 

John — Ha! ha! ha! What do you think 
of that. Belle ? 

Belle — I think it would be very nice to play 
in the clover-fields. I wish I could be a little 
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girl and a lamb too ! Mamma calls me her lamb 
sometimes. 

Imcy — ^That's a good idea, Belle ! — ^But, Fan- 
ny, we must go to schooL — Good-by, BeUe ! I'U 
tell you what to do : Run to mother and tell her 
aU about it, and ask her to take you into the 
country to^y and let you play in the fields, 
just as if you were a lamb. Only, she must be 
sure to bring you safe home to-night, for fear, 
you know, of that dreadful butcher-man ! Good- 
by, dear ! 

Fcmny cmd John — Good-by, Belle I 

Litde BeUe (with ddgnity) — Good morning, aU ! 



TJie fcllawmg words <md phraaea are often mispro- 
notmoed. Copy thenij cmd mark their jpronimoiation 
with the diacritical marka : 



for 

was 

just 


often recess 
catch rather 
apron because 

• 


didn't you 
haven't you 
wouldn't you 


sew'-ing 
neighed 
w^^tclied 


LESSON XLVIII. 

pil'-low vi'-o-l6ts 
fold'-ed €u'-ri-olis 
de-light' fa'-vor-ite 


4^Art'-sied 
smoothed 
f6x'-gl6ve 
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"GOOD NIGHT!" AND "GOOD MORNING!" 

A f-a-i-r little girP sat under a t-r-e-e, 
Sewing' as long aa her eyes could see' ; 
Then s-m-o-o-thed her work and folded it right, 
And Baid , " D-e-a-r work , good night ! gO' 
night ! " 
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Such a number of rooks' came over her head, 
Crying " Caw^ ! caw^ ! " on their way to bed ; 
She said", as she watched their awrious flight, 
" Little black things , good nigM ! good nigM ! " 

The horses neighed, and the oxen lowed ; 

The sheep's " Bleat ! bleat ! " came over the road — 

All seeming to say , with a quiet delight' ^ 

" Good little girl'y good nigM ! good night ! " 

She did not say to the sun'^ " Good night' ! " 
Though she saw' him there, like a ball of light ; 
For she knew h-e had God^s^ own time to keep 
A-ll over the w-o-r-l-d, and never could sleep\ 

The tall, pink f oaf glove bowed"" his head ; 
The vi'olets curtsledj and went to bed'; 
And good little Lucy tied up her hair'j 
And said, on her knees, her favorite prayer"^. 

And while on her pillow she softly lay", 
She knew nothing m/yre till again it was dmj"; 
And a-ll things said to the b-e-a-u-tiful sun, 
" Good mom'ing ! good morn'mg ! our work' is 
begun^ ! " 

Copy the first and last stanzas of this poem^ a/nd care- 
fully put m all the marks of emphasis. 
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LESSON XLIX. 



dlf' -fi-eult priz'-eg re-gOlve' sue-geed'-ed 

a-wgrd'-ed re-plied' tftm'-pleg eom-mit'-tee 

ch&ir'-man stlid'-ieg iin-mixed' eom-pAr'-iiig 

BU-pe'-ri-or bftn'-e-fit bltish'-ing im-pr3s'-sioii 

THE BOY WHO WOULD NOT BE A SILENT LIAR. 

Frank Chase was a boy who had never had 
much chance to go to school ; hence he was be- 
hind the other boys in all his studies^ except 
'writing. Frank was ready with his pen. 

There were prizes given in Frank's school, and 
he was anxious to merit one of them. As he had 
no hope of excelling in anything but writing, he 
made up his mind to try for the writing-prize 
with aU his might. He tried so hard, and sue- 
ceeded so well, that his copy-book would have 
done honor to a boy of twice his age. 

When the prizes were awarded, the chairman . 
of the committee held up two copy-books, and said : 

" It would be difficult to say which of these 
two books is better than the other, were it not 
for one copy in Frank's, which is not only superior 
to Henry's, but to every other copy in the same 
book." 
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Frank's heart beat high with hope, which was 
not unmixed with fear. Blushing to his temples, 
he said, " Please, sir, may I see that copy ? " 

"Certainly," replied the chairman, looking 
somewhat surprised. 
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Frank glanced at the copy, and then, handing 
back the book, said : 

" Please, sir, that is not my writing. It was 
written by an upper-class boy, who took my book 
instead of his own, one day, by mistake." 

" Oh, ho ! " said the chairman, " that may alter 
the case." 

The two books went back to the committee, 
who, after comparing them carefully, awarded the 
prize to Henry. 

Frank was disappointed. The boys laughed 
at him. Said one very rude boy : " You were 
a greenhorn to say anything about that mis- 
take ! " 

"/ wouldn't have told ! " cried another boy. 

" Nor I," added a third boy, laughing. " The 
copy was in your book, and you had a right to 
enjoy the benefit of it. I tell you, it doesn't pay, 
Frank, to be so good as that." 

But, in spite of all they said, Frank felt that 
he was right. "It would not have been the 
truth," he replied, " if I had not told them who 
wrote the copy. I would rather never hare a 
prize, than get it by claiming the work of some 
one else." 



■ 
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"Hurrah for Frank!" "Three cheers for 
Frank!" shouted most of the boys; and Frank 
went home to his work feeling happier than he 
cotdd have done if, by means of a sUent lie^ he 
had won the prize. 

You see that, if Frank had kept quiet, he 
would have told a silent lie. His silence would 
have given the comndttee a wrong impression, 
and he would have cheated Henry out of the 
prize. Now that you know what a sUent lie is, I 
hope you will resolve never to be guilty of silent 
lying. Hold fast the truth ! 





Copy the last part 


igraph. 

L. 






LESSON 




stV-ver-y 
eftt'-king 
wll'-lowg 
6p'-po-gite 


tfls'-selg 
straight 
p6lt'-ing 
fi'-nal-ly 




bl6s'-Romg 
Ob'-sti-nate 
treat'-ment 
trans-f6rmed 




APRIL FLOWERS. 





Watch for the April flowers, children. All 
you have to do is to look, as you go to school, and 
you will find them. But you must look up, not 
down, for the flowers which I mean. They are not 
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little bloasoiDB on the ground at yonr feet, bnt 
thev wave hieh above vour heads, 



maple 
tlook 
I that 
early 
>Bsom. 
1, you 
flow- 
that, 
) into 
they 
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In April the willows and poplars are also 
in bloom. Those soft, silvery catkins, which the 
children call pussies, are the blossoms. On the 
willow these stand erect, but on the poplar they 
become long and drooping. 

A little later, and the maple waves a cloud of 
crimson blossoms against the sunny sky, the oak 
hangs out as many graceful tassels as the poplar, 
and every cherry, and peach, and apple tree is 
turned into a huge bouquet. 

I remember seeing once a cherry-tree burst 
into bloom in a rain-stonn. It was a pretty 
tree, just opposite my window. Its buds grew 
white very early in the spring, and I thought that 
mine would be the first cherry-blossoms of the 
season. 

But something was the matter; either the 
tree was obstinate, or the wind blew too cold, 
or the sunshine was not warm enough : the little 
buds would not come out. The soft, warm show- 
ers came and coaxed them, but they would not 
come. 

One afternoon, as I stood looking at the tree, 
a thunder-shower came up — ^first a few large, 
round drops, then more ; finally they came down 
thick and fast, pelting everything within their 
reach. 
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One would hit a bud ; it would nod, and then, 
slowly, its little white petals would unfold, and it 
would look up as if surprised, and as if it did not 
quite understand such rude treatment. 

But the drops did not care ; they pelted away, 
and, before half an hour had passed, they had 
opened every one of those buds. And, when the 
storm was over, the last rays of the setting sun 
fell upon the tree, covered with beautiful white 
blossoms — ^the loveliest tree in the garden. 



Write the names of all the trees which you knoWy (md 
where they grow. 





LESSON LI. 


, 


hate'-ful 

• 


fi'-er-y 


strftnge'-ly 


ex-git'-ed 


rogues 


wound '-ed 


pierg'-ing 


tongue 


be-hav'-ing 


dar'-lings 


in-st6ad' 


at-trftet'-ed 


tit'-ter-ing 


pit'-i-ful 


€U-ri-68'-i-ty 



THE ROBIN AND THE SNAKE. 

One summer mormng Mark Eidley and liis 
sister Minnie were crossing a field that lay be- 
tween their house and an old apple-orchard, ^s^ 
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just as they came near a clump of young trees, 
their attention waa attracted by a bird, which 
seemed to be behaving very strangely. 

When they first noticed her, she was fluttering 
about among the low branches of the bushes, 
uttering the most piercing cries. 

For a moment Mark thought that she was 
wounded. But the instant she saw the children 
she flew straight toward them, uttering the same 
piercing cries, as if angry. Round and roimd 
their heads she flew, and then darted off to an old 
apple-tree near by. 

Three tunes she came near them with the same 
sharp cries, and then flew back again to the tree, 
till at last they thought some one had robbed her 
nest, and that she took them for the rogues. 

The third time she flew so near to Mark, and 
made such a strange and pitiful noise, that his 
curiosity was excited to see what was the matter 
with the bird, and he followed her to the apple- 
tree, from which and to which she had flown so 
many times ; and, instead of an empty nest, what 
do you suppose he saw ? 

A great, ugly snake, a house-adder, had crawled 
up tke tree, and was running his fiery tongue out 
jusk over the little birds in the nest Mark 

10 
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ran to the fence for a long pole, and quickly killed 
the adder. 

As Mark and Minnie went on into the orchard, 
the old robin came again and flew round and 
round their heads, and her notes were sweet and 
happy now. It seemed as if she could not thank 
and praise them enough for killing her hateful 
foe, and saving her Uttle darlings from such a 
dreadful death. 

Copy the following sentences. Write also a sentence 
of your own, hamnff in it one of these three words of 
motion : fluttering, waving, floating. 

The bird was fluttering among the branches. 

The leaf fluttered to the ground. 

The flag was waving in the wind. 

The trees wAved their branches above me. 

The feather floated in the air. 



LESSON LI I. 

HOW TO READ. 
vnL 

You know, now, three ways by which you can 
make a word emphatic, and these ways are : 

1 . The emphasis of force. 
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2. The emphaBis of time. 

3. The emphaais of slides. 

The first is marked by itaUca and capitals. 

The second is marked by giving the word 
more s-p-a-c-e. 

The third is marked by this sign (') for the 
upward slide of the voice, and this sign (^) for 
the downward slide of the voice, and this sign ( " ) 
for holding the voice suspended. 

These different kinds of emphasis are marked 
in the poem below, and I wish you to read it, 
obeying carefully the directions given by the marks. 

THE NEW MOON. 

O-h, motTCerj how pretty the m-o-o-n looks to- 
night ! 
She was nev^er so curCning before ; 
.Her two little Ji-o^-Th-B are so s-h-a-r-p^ and so 
b-r-i-g-h-t\ 
I hope they'll not g-r-o-w' any m-o-r-e'. 

If /' were up t-Jh-e-r-e^ with y-o-u^ and my 

We'd rock^ in it n-irc-e^-lyj you'd see ; 
We'd sit in the middle and liro-lrd by both ends' — 
O-h, what a bright c-r-a^-dU 'twould be ! 
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We'd c-a-11 to the S'trO/r-^ to keep ofuJt of the 

Lest w-e should rock over their trO^^; 
And trli-e^-e we would s-trOry till the d-a-w-n of 
the d-a-y", 
And s-e-e where the pretty moon g-o-e-s\ 

And t-h-e-r-e we would rocJc in the b-e-a-u-tifol 
s-k-i-e-s", 
And through the bright c-1-o-u-d-s^ we would 
r-o-a-m^ ; 
We'd 8-e-e the s-u-n seV^ and see the sun T'i^-€\ 
And on the next r-a-i-n-bow come h-o-m-e\ 



Write answers to the foUowmg questions : 

Where, in this lesson, can you find a word which has 
the mark of the emphasis of force? — the mark of the 
emphasis of time f — the mark of the emphxisis of the up- 
ward sUdef — ^the mark of the emphasis of the downward 
sUde 



Example: In the third stanza of this poem, in the 
first line, the word ^' out " has the mark of the emphask 
of force. 
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Wal'-ter twSlve beau'-tieg pret'-ti^ 

R6b'-ert gAth'-er four'-teen seardi^^ 
eom'-ing molii'-er etim'-ie-al eon- 
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CAUGHT BY THE TIDE. 

PART I. 

Those who have seen the sea know what the 
tides are. The water rises slowly, and flows 
-^ higher and higher up on the land, until the beach 
is covered ; then it turns, and flows out again as 
slowly as it came in. The coming in of the water 
is called the " flow of the tide " ; the going out is 
called the " ebb of the tide." 

One day, two boys — Robert, who was four- 
teen years of age, and Walter, a boy of twelve — 
took their little sister Ettie to the sea-beach to 
gather shells. They walked up and down on the 
sand searching for shells, but they could not find 
any that were very pretty. 

" It is too bad ! " said Ettie ; " some one has 
been here before us and picked up all the pret- 
tiest shells. I think they ought to have left some 
of them for us." 

"They had as much right to them as we 
have," said Walter. " We must try to find some 
that no one else has seen." 

"That will be rather hard to do, unless we 
can find a place where no one else has been for 
soxlle time," said Robert.. "Now, if we coidd 
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only go over to Rocky Islet, I am sure we should 
find as many as we could cany. It is low 
tide, and the rocks are aU standing above the 
water." 

"Let us go, then," said Walter. "There is 
Jonas the fisherman's boat, just ahead of us ; we 
can borrow that, and row over to the islet easily 
enougL It is not veiy far." 

Ettie was delighted, and Robert consented to 
go. They borrowed the fisherman's boat, and, as 
both of the boys could row very well, they soon 
reached Rocky Islet. Robert tied the boat to a 
large stone, and then they all began to search for 
shells. 

They found many beautiful ones, which they 
placed in the boat. Little Ettie thought she had 
never seen such fine ones as some of these were. 
"Will not mother be pleased," she said, "when 
she sees how many we have ? — ^and such beauties, 
too ! " , 

There was a pool of water on the islet, and in 
it were two crabs, which had been left there by 
the tide. Walter found them, and called to his 
brother and sister to come and see them. 

They watched the crabs for some tim% and 
laughed at their comical looks and ways. iA last 
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Robert said : " Come, now ; the tide is rising, and 
w^e must start home." They walked to the water's 
edge, where they had left the boat, but it was not 
there. One of the oars lay on the rock, but the 
boat was gone. 

Write cmswera to the foUowmg questions^ and let the 
cmswera he in complete sentences : 

How many capital letters in the last paragraph ? 
Why do " They " and " One " begin with capitals ? 
Why does " Kobert '' ? 
Why does " Come " ? 

What is the name of those marks before " Come " and 
after " home " ? 



LESSON LI V 



knees 


w^^shed 


wiped 


rlid'-der 


a-larm' 


rip'-pled 


€§uged 


drowned 



drift'-ing 
sereamed 
se-«ure'-ly 
mean'-while 



CAUGHT BY THE TIDE. 
PART n. 

Robert had not tied the boat securely, and the 
rising tide had carried it away. They could see it 
drifting toward the shore. 

'' What shall we do ? " cried Walter, in alarm. 
"The tide will cover all these rocks. We must 
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get to the shore, or we shall be drowned. Can 
you not swim to the boat, Robert ? " 

" It is too far off," said Robert, " and the wind 
is blowing it faster than I could swim. Perhaps 
some one will see us, and help us." 

They were very much frightened. Ettie began 
to cry. The boys shouted as loud aa they could, 
hoping that some one would hear them; but it 
was of no use, for the shore was too far off, and 
there was no boat in sight except the empty one 
that was drifting away. 

" Here is one of the oars," said Robert, pick- 
ing it up. "Let me take your apron, Ettie; I 
will tie it fast to the oar, and wave it, to let them 
know that we need help." 

He tied the apron fast to the oar and waved 
it, in the hope that some one would see it. Mean- 
while the water was slowly rising, and they had 
to go back, step by step, to the middle of the 
islet. They climbed upon the highest rock they 
could find, and stood there, shouting, and wav- 
ing the oar with Ettie's apron tied to the end 
of it. 

At last the water reached the rock on which 
they were standing. Little Ettie screamed, as a 
wave rippled over the rock and wet her feet. 
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" It is of no use," eaid Robert ; " no one hears 
or sees us. Perhaps, after all, the water will not 
rise high enough to cover our heads. Let us 
hold fast to each other, so that we may not be 
washed off the rock." 
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The water was up to their knees now, and 
still rising. Robert told Ettie to put both her 
arms over the oar; then he tied her fast to it 
with the apron. "There, Walter!" he said, 
"that will keep her from sinking, if the water 
gets too deep, or washes us off the rock; and 
you and I can each take hold of an end and swim 
for some time. Let us take off our coats and 
shoes, before the water gets deeper." 

The three children kissed each other, and each 
of the boys took hold of the oar to which their 
sister was tied. Just then they heard a shout. 
They looked toward the shore, and saw a boat 
coming out to them ; Jonas the fisherman was in it 

The old man had seen the boat drifting to- 
ward the shore, and knew at once that it must 
have got away from the children, and that they 
were in danger. He dashed into the water and 
swam to the boat. 

He found one of the oars lying among the 
shells in the bottom. He quickly took off the 
rudder, pushed the oar over the back part of the 
boat, and began to scull it toward Rocky Islet. 

As he came near, he could see the children 
standing in the water. He shouted, to let them 
know that help was near. The boys shouted in 
reply, and soon they were all safe in the boat^ 



.1' 



d 
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It would be hard to tell how glad they all 
were. Ettie cried and laughed by turns; she 
threw her arms about Jonas, and kissed him 
again and again. It was not long before they 
were safe at home once more, and Ettie and 
Walter were telling their father and mother all 
that had happened. 

Eobert was silent, for he felt that their danger 
had been caused by his carelessness in tying the 
boat; but it made him happy when his mother 
kissed him, and called him her brave boy. 



Make as many words as you can, by putting syllor, 
bleSj chosen from the list helow, to the following words : 

kind, care, fair, fear, joy, like. 
Write the words you make in columns. 



un 



ly ^ full less 

en dis ness ing 
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a-shore' jflck'-ets bleach flow'-er-y 

gAr'-gle An'-swerg l6v'-eeg m6ad'-6w 

s^'oi^ trou'-gerg un-fArl' fliit'-ter-ing 

far'-ther elftm'-ber h6av'-^ fish'-er-man 
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High up in the mountaiQ are sm^ lakes, ^id 
from them run etreams which unite and form the 
river. The waters of the river foam and gurgle 
as they rush over the rocks and hasten down to 
the valley. 

On the way a little brook comes to join the 
river, and asks, "Will you take me with you, broth- 
er? " And the river says, " Come, flow here by my 
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side." And the waters of the river and the 
waters of the brook flow gently and peacefully 
together, between the flowery banks. 

The great river-flshes swim deep in these 
waters, but the little fishes play on the surface. 
Then come the fishermen in their boats, and 
throw out nets, and catch the old fish and the 
young ones. The young ones they put back again 
into the water, and leave them there until they are 
older ; but the old ones they take home, and sell 
in the markets, or have them cooked for dinner. 

Now the river comes to the city with tall 
spires, and beautiful houses, and very many peo- 
ple. Here the people have built a bridge over 
him, and pass back and forth on it, and he must 
flow quietly under it. 

After this he comes to beautiful fields and 
green meadows, and he looks on them, and would 
like to wander over them. 

The snow melts, and the rain pours down 
from the clouds, and the waters of the river rise 
until they stream over the levees which were built 
to keep them back. They cover the fields and the 
meadows, until the whole plain looks like a sea. 

But this does not last long. The river flows 
back to its bed, and again runs quietly between 
its banks, farther and farther on. 
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Now the river comee to the ships, with their 
masta, and with their many-colored flags fluttering 
in the wind, and with their white sails, which 
blow about like linen at the bleach. 



In the ships are men with tumed-up trouserB 
and colored jackets; they clamber on the ropes 
and unfurl the saik. They are sailors. 
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The sailors look into the mirror-like waters, 
and greet the river kindly, and ask, "WiU you 
take us to the sea ? " The river answers, " Yes, 
come with me ; I will take each and aU of you," 

And the river carries them, and the wind 
drives them day and night; and soon they are 
near the end. They see before them a great 
water, larger than twenty rivers. As far as man 
can see is water. This is the sea. The sea comes 
toward the river with great waves rushing and 
roaring, so that the river is afraid. 

But he says : " Here, I bring to you the little 
brook that wished to travel with me, and the 
ships that I have carried far. You take them 
now, dear Sea. I am tired, and would rest." 



Copy the paragraph next to the last, and take 
great care to put in all capitals and marks of punc- 
tuation. 
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true 

•• 


haste 


strftnd 


roar 


a-l6ng' 


sa,nd'-y 


re-ply' 


noi§'-y 


r6st'-les8 
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WAVES ON THE SEA-SHORE. 

"Roll on, roll on, you restless waves, that toes 

about and roar ! 
Wliy do you all run back again when you have 

reached the shore ? 
Roll on, roll on, you noisy waves — roll higher up 

the strand ! 
How is it that you can not pass that line of yellow 

sand? 
Make haste, or else the tide will turn — make haste, 

you noisy sea ! 
Roll quite across the bank, and then far on across 

the lea." 



" We do not dare," the waves reply. " That li^ie 

of yellow sand 
Is laid along the shore to bound the watei 

the land : :-«r»» 



I 

i 
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And all should keep to time and place, and all 

should keep to rule — 
Both waves upon the sandy shore, and children 

true at school" 



Write a short sU/ry about what you see in the picture 
at the head of this lesson. 
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out'-ward 


^lirveg 


yel'-lew-ish 


dl-vid'-ing 


gold'-en 


bl6s'-8onied 


drdbp'-ing 


au'-tuirrn 


branch'-lets 


prin'-gi-pal 


ear'-li-est 


grdd'-u-al-ly 


di-rS^'-tiong 


^l&s'-tei^ 
MY ELM-TREE. 


mag-ntf'-i-gent 



It stands alone, on the brow of a little hill, not 
far from my door. The sight of it gives me so 
much pleasure, that I have learned to love it 2^ 
if it were a human friend. I go often to visit it. 

It is a magnificent tree. The trunk rises high 
in a single stem, then divides into three princi- 
pal branches. These three great branches grow 
gradually farther and farther apart, then bend 
rapidly outward with an easy sweep, and finally 

divide into a number of smaller branches. 
11 
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Of these smaller branches, the lower or under 
■ ones bend down toward the ground in graceful 
curves, and, dividing info many branehlets and 
twigs, form the drooping boughs of the tree. The 
upper ones grow erect, and their branehlets and 
twigs, spreading out and bending in all directioos, 
make the airy top of the tree. 

In the summer-time this lovely tree is cOv- 
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ered with dark-green leaves. It rests the eye to 
look at it, and it is a delight to sit under it. 
But it is not in summer only that it is beauti- 
ful. In the autumn its leaves turn to a sober 
brown, touched here and there with bright gold- 
en yellow ; and, when the sun shines on it, it is 
glorious to behold. 

When the rude autumn winds have stripped 
it of its leaves, it is still pleasant to watch the 
graceful branches swaying in the wind ; and then, 
too, I can see the birds' nests, which the leaves 
have hidden during the summer. Almost always 
there are one or two orioles' nests, swinging like 
little bags from the ends of the long, slender 
branches. 

The earliest spring flowers blossom under 
my elm-tree. But the dear old tree is not to 
be outdone by the little plants at its foot, for it 
puts forth its blossoms as soon as they. Its 
flowers always come before its leaves. They are 
very tiny flowers, of a yellowish hue, and grow in 
smaU clusters on the sides of the twigs. 

The flowers are soon followed by the seeds, 
which ripen and fall just as the leaves come 
out. The leaves are rather small and dark- 
green, and grow on short stems called foot-stalks. 
They are, almost aU of them, oval in shape, and 
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have a slender point at the apex. The under side 
of the leaf is whitish and hairy, and the ribs 
show very plainly. 

All elm-trees are not shaped just as mine is • 
but any boy or girl can always tell an elm-tree by 
its graceful, curving branches, and slender, droop 
ing twigs. 

Write a short description of some tree with which 
you arefa/miMar^ using as mcmy as you can of the words 
hdow, Write also a description of a leaf 



twig 


rib 


flowers 


stem 


leaf 


blossom 


trunk 


seed 


foot-stalk 


branch 


apex 


branchlet 


slender 


drooping graceful 


curving 
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chi§'-el 


sword 


pftl'-ette 


whis'-tleg 


au'-thor 


states'-man 



LITTLE BROWN HANDS. 



They drive home the cows from the pasture, 

Up through the long, shady lane, 
Where the quail whistles loud in the wheat-flelda 

That are yellow with ripening grain. 
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They find, in the thick, waving grasses, 

Where the scarlet-lipped strawberry grows ; 

They gather the earliest snow-drops. 
And the first crimson buds of the rose. 

They know where the fruit hangs the thickest 

On the long, thorny blackberry- vines ; 
They know where the apples hang ripest, 

And where the red bitter-sweet twines. 
They gather the delicate sea-weeds, 

And shells that the ocean-wave brings ; 
And at night-time are folded in slumber 

By a song that a fond mother sings. 

Those who toil bravely are strongest ; 

The humble and poor become great ; 
And so from these brown-handed children 

Shall grow mighty rulers of state. 
The pen of the author and statesman — 

The noble and wise of the land — 
The sword, and the chisel, and palette. 

Shall be held in the little brown hand. 



Write cmswei's to the following questions^ and let each 
answer he in a complete sentence : 

Whose are the little brown hands ? "Where do they 
drive the cows ? Wliat do they find in the fields and by 
th6 road-side? — ^in the woods ? — in the orchards? — ^by the 
Bearshore ? 

Commit to memory the last stansa. 
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hAp'-pi-ly 


ta'-perg 


ggn'-tle 


tSiu'-pered 


laugh'-ter 


flashed 


nSst'-led 


sM'-den-ly 


ga,th'-ered 


danged 


€dii'-dies 


tri'-iimphed 


b6d'-8t6ad 


ttir'-baTi 


re-m6rse' 


dis-pl6a§'-1ire 



A CHRISTMAS PARTY. 

It was Christmas eve, when my little Wide- 
Awake came running into my room, calling out : 
" Mamma, mamma, Trotty has come ! May I go 
to the door to meet her ? " 

" Yes, dear," I said, " we will go together ; but 
mind, you are not to be rough to Trotty. Little 
boys should always be gentle to little girls." 

Many children besides Trotty came that even- 
ing. There was a children's party. The house 
was full of light and warmth, rosy, smiling faces, 
and childish laughter. 

The children were all gathered in the draw- 
ing-room; but at six o'clock the doors into the 
dining-room were thrown open. 

There stood a great Christmas-tree, bright with 
its lighted tapers, and every limb loaded down 
with a burden of toys and candies ; while on tte 
floor, under its branches, were carts, and sled|%;i 
horses, and picture-books, almost without ni 
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Trotty and Wide-Awake stood aide by side as 
their pretty things were handed to them in turn. 
When a beautiful doU, dressed as a Turk, with 
scarlet turban, and a sword in his hand, was given 
to Wide-Awake, he clapped his hands and danced 
for joy. 

A shade of displeasure passed over Trotty's 
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face as the gay doll was handed to her cousin; 
and I heard her say^ " Boys shouldn't have dolls." 
Wide- A wake answered, " But this isn't like a com- 
mon doll ; it is a soldier, you see." 

"I like dolls," said Miss Trotty, to whose 
share no doll had fallen. " I wish I had one. I 
don't care for my things now, one bit. Let us 
change. I'll give you a horse for it." 

Wide- Awake looked at Trotty, and then at 
the Turk — ^with loving eyes at both. At last he 
handed the doll to her, saying, "You may keep 
it, Trotty ; but I don't want the horse." 

His face was^ flushed, and I could see his eyes 
blinking to keep back the tears. 

Trotty went oflE with her doll in triumph, and 
little Wide- A wake was sweet-tempered as ever; 
but I could see that he cast many a longing look 
at the beautiful Turk. 

I noticed, too, that Trotty did not seem quite 
satisfied with herself, and was not nearly so cheer- 
ful and good-tempered as before. When she went 
to bed, however, she did not forget to take her 
Turk with her. 

Wide- A wake slept on a little iron bedstead in 
my room, and Trotty in a room on the other side 
of the halL 
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The children who were staying in the house 
were all in bed, when suddenly the door of the 
drawing-room opened, and the nurse appeared, 
saying, " I can't find Trotty." 

I hurried to her room to search for her, think- 
ing she might have hidden herself for fun. She 
was not there. Then I went to Wide- A wake's 
room, to see if he were safe. 

Stealing softly to the bed, I bent forward to 
look at the sleeping figure, and there, instead of 
one, were two little curly heads. The children 
were both fast asleep, and, nestled up closely, 
imder Wide- A wake's arm lay the Turk. 

Trotty's remorse had been so great that she 
could not sleep, and, while the nunse was away, 
she had run across the cold hall to restore the 
Turk to her little cousin ; then had fallen asleep 
with his arm around her neck. 



ThefoUmoing words are often mispronounced. Copy 
them^ dwide them into their syllables^ cund mark their 
proper pronunciation with dia^tical marks : 

of given children 

get 

was 

last 

fast 



figure 


hundred 


pretty 


bedstead 


picture 


beautiful 


instead 


breakfaBt 
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LESSON LX. 

HOW TO READ. 

IX. 

You need now to learn Jiow much emphasis to 
use. The emphasis of force, and of time, and of 
slide, aU change with the spirit of what you read. 
In reading common, every-day facts, only moder- 
ate force is needed, and moderate slides, just long 
enough to ask a matter-of-fact question, or to an- 
swer it ; and the time also is moderate. But when 
earnest feeling is added to the fact, the force and 
dides increase in degree. 

Generally the time is slower where the feel- 
ings are sad and solemn, and faster where the 
feelings are lively and joyous. 

In the following selection the time changes 
from moderate to slow, as the brook " c-r-e-e-p-s " ; 
and to fast, as it "dances" along; and to faster 
and louder tones, as, " with laughter, it leaps o'er 
the rock." The spirit is so pure and happy, that 
the kind of force used should be smooth and 
sweet, and the quality of voice as clear and mu- 
sical as possible; so that the tones of the voice 
may be sweet and happy, like the sense and spirit 
of the poem. 
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THE BEOOK IN THE HOLLOW. 

The brook in tlje hollow 
Hath waked from its ^leep, 
And under the rushea doth c-r-e-e-p and c-r-e-e-p ; 
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Then, over the pebbles 
So smooth and brown, 
Goes merrily dancing, dancing down. 

Now, shouting with laughter, 

It leaps o'er the rock. 
Awaking the echoes its mirth to mock ; 

While over the borders, 

So rugged and steep. 
The dainty anemones p-e-e-p and p-e-e-p. 

Then, out of* the shadow 

And into the sun. 
All bubbling with pleasure, the glad waves run ; 

Now, broader and deeper. 

It moves with ease. 
And murmurs of p-e-a-c-e to the scented breeze. 

The sweet birds drink 

Of its waters bright ; 
The little s-t-a-r-s sleep on its breast at night. 

Now, quiet, ^s grieving 

The hills to forsake. 
It glides under lily-pads into the lake. 



Commit this poem to memory. 
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LESSON LXI. 



€l6v'-er 


haul 


ug'-u-al 


dlf-fer-ent 


be-lieve' 


their 


shelves 


« 

triv'-el-exs 


fierg'-est 


there 


sau'-§er 


mtfi'-chiev-oiis 


de-ffinse' 


de-€ay' 


mid'-dle 


trotLb'-le-s6me 



RATS. 

Rats are very clever animals ; but they are so 
mischievous, that we always want to kill them as 
soon as possible, and seldom care to hear about 
the cunning things they do. 

They are great eaters. The trouble they take 
to get something to eat is remarkable. They 
gnaw through wood, and dig through the ground, 
to . get at food which has been put away. They 
have beeii known to roll jars off the shelves so as 
to break them, in order to get at the jelly or jam 
inside. It is said they will even carry eggs up a 
flight of stairs without breaking the shells. 

Young rats are very kind to the old ones. 
When they go from a place because they can not 
find food enough, they do not leave the old and 
helpless ones behind, but aid them to travel away 
with the rest. 

An officer of a ship on watch, one bright nioon- 
light night, saw three rats coming slowly up one 
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of the lai'ge ropes which are used to haul goods 
into the vessel. 

Their slow walk — so different from their usual 
scamper — ^made him watch them very closely, and 
soon he discovered the reason of their going so 
slowly. The tail of the first rat was in the mouth 
of the second, and the tail of the second was in 
the mouth of the third, and the three were 
carefully coming up together. The middle rat 
was blind, and the others were helping him on 
board. 

Rats are great travelers. They go around the 
world in ships. If they find out that a ship 
leaks, they will leave it as soon as they can. 
Sailors will never go to sea in a ship that the 
rats have left; they believe it will be sure to 
sink. 

Dr. Franklin once had a tame rat for a pet 
It was very fond of its master, and very friendly 
with his dog. The two would play together in 
the garden ; they would drink milk side by side 
from a saucer, and share, like brothers, any good 
things which their master gave them to eat. 

The rat's name was Scugg. The dog's name 
was Flora. When a stranger came to the iMlAiBei 
Scugg would hide behind Flora, and Flora W^^^W 
bark loudly in defense of her friend. It f 
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curious to see Scugg sleeping before the fire, be- 
tween Flora's paws. 

There are many kinds of rats, but the most 
common are the black and Norway rats. The 
Norway rat is the largest and fiercest of all rats, 
and, whenever it can, will kill and eat the black 
rat. So, when the Norway rats enter a house, the 
black rats leave it at once. 

Though rats are great thieves, and very trou- 
blesome, they do a great deal of good. They eat 
scraps of waste food of all kinds, and other things 
which, being left to decay, would make the air 
unhealthy. 

Write a short story of yo^vr own, teU'tng something 
that you know^ or have read, about a rat, or rats. 



LESSON LXI I. 



farm'-erg rSd'-den s^ftm'-per 

peach'-eg bird'-ieg shiv'-er-ing 

WHAT THE WINDS BRING. 

" Which is the wind that brings the cold ? " 

"The North- wind, Freddy — and all the snow; 
And the sheep will scamper into the fold 
" When the North begins to blow." 
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" Which is the wind that bringB the heat ? " 
" The South- wind, Katy ; and corn will grow, 

And peaches redden for you to eat, 
When the South begins to blow." 

" Which is the wind that brings the rain ? " 
" The East- wind, Arty ; and farmers know 

That cows come shivering up the lane 
When the East begins to blow." 



" Which is the wind that brings the flowers ? " 
" The "West-wind, Bessy ; and soft and low 

The birdies sing in the summer hours 
When the West begins to blow." 



Copy tMe poem. 
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LESSON LXIII. 



v6xed 


^'-o-lus (e-) 


d6r-i-€ate 


frfil'-k 


sau'-gi-ly 


has'-tened 


hOMow 


stiin'-mer 


mount'-aiii 


6r'-chard 


in-vit'-ed 


gitth'-er-ing 


dftrii'-age 


in-vad'-ed 

NORTH-WIND. 


s€Aiii'-per-ing 



One briglit summer morning, Nortli-wind, a 
youth fond of play, asked leave of his father, 
^olus, to go out of their home, which was in a 
hollow mountain, and play awhile outside. Leave 
was granted, and forth he rushed. 

First he went into a garden, and asked a 
delicate lily to go and play with him She could 
not go, so he rudely seized her, and gave her such 
a twist that she fell to the ground. 

Then he bounded over the fence into an 
orchard, and asked an apple-tree to be his play- 
mate. But the tree said, "I am busy now, get- 
ting my apples ready for gathering; come an- 
other time." North-wind saucily said, "Take 
that, then ! " and gave her such a shake that she 
dropped all her apples to the ground. 

Scampering along, the rude fellow met a 
swaiTQ of bees, and invited them to a frolic 
1% 
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But, as they were too busy to take a holiday, he 
became vexed, and stamped them down, and left 
them in the dust. 

He was treating a field of com in the same 
way, when the farmers whose grounds had been 
invaded by North-wind hastened to ^olus, and 
made complaint of the damage he had done them. 
North-wind was at once called in. He heard the 
complaints which the farmers made, and was 
asked what he had to say for himself. 

He answered: "I did not mean to do any 
harm; I was only in play. The lily, and the 
apple-tree, and the bees, and the com would not 
play with me ; so I gave the lily a little twist, and 
the tree one little shak^, just touched the bees 
with my foot, and gave the ears of the com a 
light box with my hand. I was only playing." 

"But the lily," said his father, "is dead; 
the tree has lost her fruit; the bees are killed; 
and the corn-fields are laid waste. Your play is 
too rough. Hereafter you will stay in-doors in 
the summer, and go out only in the winter, when 
gardens, orchards, and fields are bare, or covered 
with snow." 

And now we may hear him, some wuiter 
night, howling through the leafless trees ; % in 
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the daytime, we may see the white snow tossed 
by hiTn against the window-panes, or into drifts 
by the road-side. 

Write (mswera to the following questions, and let the 
cmswera he in complete sentences : 

Who was the father of North-wind ? 

Where was their home ? 

Tell what North-wind did. 

Who complained ? 

How did North-wind defend himself t 

Tell the rest of the story. 



al-low' 
ob-j6ct' 
baAed 
h6pped 


LESSON LXIV. 

sw6ll^ fin'-ished 
dart'-ing ereat'-ure 
bask'-ing de-seribed' 
mAn'-aged stflg'-gered 


re-mftined' 
dis-tArbed' 
g6n'-er-al-ly 
eon-t6nt'-ed 



THE STORY OF A TOAD. 

One day last summer, while down at Aunt 
Jane's house in the country, I was standing in the 
conservatory, smelling the pretty flowers, with lit- 
tle Nanny by my side, when I saw a large toad 
hopping axjross the floor. 

As a rule, I object to toads, and was going to 
drive this one away, when I saw that the poor 
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toad waa going very slowly, as if in pain, and, 
as Nanny described it, "was holding one of its 
hands up to one of its eyes, just like a grown-up 
person." 

"O mamma!'' cried Nanny, "it has hurt its 
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eye; look — ^how big it is!'' I then saw that 
the eye was cut and swollen ; and that was the 
reason why it kept raising what Nanny called its 
hand to its eye. 

" Let us watch it," said I ; "we will not hurt 
it — ^poor thing!" The little creature did not 
seem to be at aU afraid of us, but remained 
near, blowing out its body, and winking its well 
eye, for several minutes. 

Nanny suddenly became so fond of it that she 
wanted to take it up and bathe its eye ; but this I 
would not allow. 

So she contented herself with putting a leaf, 
with a few grubs on it, close to the toad; and 
we soon saw it darting its pink tongue out, and 
catching and eating them. When the creature 
had finished its meal, it hopped slowly out of 
doors, and sat basking in the sun. We were 
glad to see that the eye looked better, and so we 
left it. 

The next day, however, and often afterward, 
it came back to the conservatory, where Nanny 
generally managed to provide food for it. It 
learned to know us quite well, and not only made 
fritends with us, but also with a large cat which 
was a great pet of Nanny's. 
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Our new friend made itself at home in every 
part of the house. One day, to the surprise of 
every one, it was found sitting before the kitchen- 
fire, close to the cat, with its " hands " resting on 
pussy's tail, and looking quite affectionately into 
her face. 

Once we noticed that the toad's skin was split 
down the whole length of his body. We wsrtched 
him, and saw him twitch himself until the loose 
skin gradually fell apart, and lay in folds on his 
sides. 

We saw him then put one of his legs under 
his arm, press down upon it, and pull it out of 
its covering. He did the same thing with his 
other leg, leaving his old trousers under his arms. 

With his mouth he now pulled the skin off 
his arms, and with both hands he pushed it into 
his mouth in a little ball, and swallowed it. 

Nanny clapped her hands with glee to see 
how gay he looked in his bright new suit. 



Write answers to the foUowmg questianSj wnd lei the 
cmawers he in complete sentences : 

In which paragraph, and in which line of the para- 
graph, and where in the line, is the word " grown-ng^" I 
— « winking " ? — « provide" ? — " kitchen -fire ?M- 
"contented"? 
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LESSON LXV. 



Spain bit'-ter-ly Co-ltim'-bus 

fAir'-ieg bl6s'-soins dan'-ger-otis 

voy'-age stttd'-y-ing Itqf-u'-ri-ant 

€li'-mate A-m6r'-i-€a vfeg-e-ta'-tion 

Ms'-to-ry lifliid'-some dis-€6v'-er-ing 

A STORY OF LONG AGO. 

Many years ago there lived near the city 
of Boston a little school-girl named Prudence 
Hathaway. One day she was sitting under an 
apple-tree in her father's garden, studying her his- 
tory-lesson. 

The lesson was. about the discovery of Ameri- 
ca by Columbus. She read that Columbus had 
lived about three hundred years before she was 
bom, and that, of all the white people then living, 
not one knew that there was in the world such a 
country as our own dear America. 

They did not even know that the world is a 
globe. They thought that it was a great flat, 
plain, like a large board, and that, if a ship sailed 
far enough across the sea, it would come at last 
to the edge of the world, and would tumble off 
and fall down to — ^nobody knew where. 

But Columbus was a wise man, and he was 
sure that the world was round, like a balL He 
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said he was not afraid to take a ship and sail over 
the ocean as far as ever he could go. He was sure 
he would not come to the edge and tumble off; 
but that he would come at last to the other side 
of the land from which he started. 

He told all this to Isabella, the good Queen of 
Spain. So Queen Isabella gave him three small 
vessels, manned with such sailors as were willing 
to go with him ; and Columbus sailed away with 
his three ships. 

• Great crowds gathered on the sea-shore to see 
the ships start. The mothers and the sisters, the 
wives and the little children, and the fathers and 
brothers of the sailors were among the crowd 
upon the shore. They wrung their hands and 
wept bitterly as the ships went out of sight, for 
they feared they should never see their dear 
friends again. 

The ships sailed and sailed for six long weary 
weeks, and still they found no land ; and then the 
.sailors grew afraid, and wanted to go back home. 
But Columbus begged them to try for a few days 
more. 

So they sailed on, and, oije morning when the 
daylight came, they saw a beautiful green coim- 
try spread out before them, and they saw people 
moving about upon the shore. 
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Now Columbus was proud and happy, and 
said to the men about him : " Have we not proved 
that the world is round? Have we not sailed 
arouThd it \ " 

Then he, and the people with him in all the 
three ships, knelt down and thanked God for this 
happy ending of their dangerous voyage. 

Columbus was right about the world being 
round, but he did not even dream how large a 
world it is. He had not sailed around it, as he 
thought, nor half-way round it, and the land that 
he found was not the other side of the land from 
which he started. Nor was it this great continent 
of America, either ; thM was not f oimd untU some 
time afterward. It was only a little island called 
San Salvador. 

The island of San Salvador is in the Atlantic 
Ocean, south-east of North America. Its climate 
is warm, and its vegetation is luxuriant. 

When Prudence Hathaway had read thus far, 
she began to feel tired. She leaned her head 
against the trunk of an old tree, and wished she 
might go to San Salvador and see it. 

" Oh dear," she said, " how I wish some good 
fairy would come now and take me there in a 
minute ! I wonder why there are no fairies in 
America ? I wish there were." 
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You see, little Prudence Hathaway lived a 
great many years ago, when nobody had ever 
thought of finding fairies in America. But all 
the time there were fairies here — ^just as surely as 
there ever were fairies anywhere in the world. 

Perhaps little Prudence fell asleep and dreamed 
the rest of this story ; at any rate, it afterward 
seemed to her that, even whUe she was wishing 
there were fairies here, a lovely fairy was hiding 
among the blossoms of the apple-tree. 



Write a/nswera to the foUovnng questions^ and let ike 
answers he in complete sentences : 

Who was Isabella ? 
What did she give to Columbus ? 
What did the people fear as they watched the ships 
sail away ? 

How long did the ships sail before the men saw land? 
What is the name of the land which they discovered! 



LESSON LXVI. 

mflg'-ie gleamed glit'-tered 

Sa,x'-on toeh'-oi^ shoul'-derg 

€4n'-<jel Fl6r'-i-da de-light'-ed 

quiv'-er per'-fume mde'-ean^ns 

rtid'-der dgl'-i-eate fr8sh'-< 

wr6ught drdbp'-ing re-lW^ 
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PRUDENCE AND THE FAIRY. 

Yes, there, among the soft pink blossoms of 
the apple-tree, a fairy had been hiding while little 
Prudence sat beneath, studying her lesson. Every 
few minutes the fairy would take a sly peep at 
Prudence ; then she would sigh, and tears would 
roll down her cheeks. 

The dear fairy loved the little girl, and longed 
to help her in some way. She had known Pru- 
dence a long time, and was often near her, but 
had always been afraid to let Prudence see her. 
Now, when she heard her wish there were fairies 
in America, she laughed for joy. 

Softly, as a cloud floats in the sky, the fairy 
glided out from among the apple-blossoms; she 
hovered a moment in the air, and then alighted at 
the little girl's feet. She spoke some magic words 
that wrought a charm upon Prudence, who then 
opened her eyes and saw the fairy. 

You may be sure she stared in wonder. To see 
a fairy at all was enough to take away her breath ; 
but to see such a fairy as this was naost strange in- 
deed ! For this was not like any fairy that Pru- 
dence had ever read about, or seen pictures of. 

In the first place, she was not so Bmall as 
Prudence thought a fairy should be. She was 
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nearly as tall as Prudence herself, but slender and 
delicate. And then, she was no Saxon fairy, with 
white face, golden curls, and large blue eyes. 

Oh, no ! this was a real American fairy — that 
is, an Indian fairy. She and her people had lived 
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in America long before it was discovered by 
Columbus, or settled by white people. 

This fairy had copper-colored skin, large black 
eyes, and straight black hair. But her cheeks 
had a soft rose-flush shining through the dark 
skin; her eyes were kind and gentle; her long 
hair swept like a black veil over her shoulders, 
and glittered with strings and loops of bright-col- 
ored shells. Her velvety wings, like the wings of 
a great black butterfly, gleamed with golden spots. 

She was dressed like an Indian princess. On 
her head was a crown of golden-green feathers; 
at her back was a little quiver full of arrows, and 
a tiny bow hung from her wampum-belt ; her dress 
of soft deer-skin was fringed with colored grasses ; 
on her neck were strings of beads, and dainty moc- 
casins were on her feet. 

Beside her was a little birch canoe, floating in 
the air as easily as if it rested upon water. It 
was built like an Indian canoe; but the Indian 
fairies had learned something from the strange 
white people, for this little canoe had sails of 
crimson silk, little silver anchors hung at its sides, 
and the paddle at its stem was set as a rudder. 

The fairy, smiling at Prudence, laid her hand 
on the side of her boat, and it inunediately settled 
to the ground. She said : " See, my little girl, my 
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boat is all ready. I have only to say the word, 
and sweet fairy-winds will carry us away to the 
place where you wish to be. Trust me, Prudence, 
and come with me.'' 

Half afraid and half delighted, Prudence tim- 
idly took a seat in the boat. The fairy stepped in 
beside her, and then called out : 

" What, ho ! . my <f aiiy king, 
Tour elfin horn-boys bring, 
And bid them blow, blow, blow. 
Till all our drooping sails 
Are filled with freshening gales. 
And away to the sonth we go. 
Blow I fairies, blow I 

" Ah, now we are off ! How fast we go ! Do 
you feel that wind upon your cheek. Prudence? 
It is warm, because we have already gone so far 
south. And now, do you smell that sweet per- 
fume in the air? That comes from the orange- 
groves of Florida. 

" And now I hear the roaring of the sea. Do 
you not hear it. Prudence ? Do not be afraid ; 
we shall not fall. And now, at last, here we are 
at San Salvador ! " 

Write answers to the following questions : 

How did the American fairy differ from Saxon faUbsi 
What kind of hair had she ? What kind of eyes W 
Of what was her dress made, and how was it trimtttid t 
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LESSON LXVII. 




An'-kles 


brilV-iant 


ba-n&'-nas 


hu'-man 


plfim'-age 


ftet'-u-al-ly 


8i'-len§e 


g6r'-geotts 


wlils'-pered 


dia'-tange 


bSn'-ished 


per-mit'-ted 


gSst'-ureg 


brfige'-lets 


ex-gite'-rnent 


w6r-€6ine 


wig'-w^mg 

SAN SALVADOR. 


wor'-ship-mg 



As soon as Prudence and the fairy had alighted 
from the air-boat, Prudence looked about her with 
much curiosity. She was standing on a sandy 
beach ; on one hand was the ocean, and on the 
other was a beautiful green country. 

When she looked toward the ocean, she could 
see only great green w;aves, rolling and rolling, 
one after another. Away in the distance, as far 
as she could see, the green waters seemed to meet 
the blue sky in a long level line, and from there 
the great waves came. 

When she turned toward the land, she saw 
green fields, rising here and there into little hiUs. 
Groves of trees were scattered about the fields ; 
and behind the groves was a great, dark-looking 
forest; and still behind that a mountain rose, 
until it, too, seemed to meet the sky. 

"This," said the fairy, "is the land which 
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Columbus discovered on his first voyage, and this 
is the very place where he landed." She then took 
Prudence to walk through the fields and groves ; 
she showed her the gorgeous flowers, and the birds 
with brilliant plumage, that flew about among the 
strange trees with large, dark leaves. 

During their walk, she told Prudence that she 
had been, for many hundred years, a favorite fairy 
with the Indians who had lived in San Salvador. 
It had been her business to watch over the little 
Indian girls. She told her, too, how lonely she 
had been since the Indians had all gone away. 

She would have gone with them, she said, but, 
because she had wept human tears at the thought 
of leaving the place she loved so well, she was 
banished from her home and her people. 

She was permitted to come sometimes on a 
visit to San Salvador, as she had done to-day, and 
to take other long journeys wherever she chose ; 
but her home must be, for the next thousand 
years, in the cold, bleak country of New England. 

And it was her duty now to watch over little 
white girls, who did not believe in her, and who 
perhaps would not love her even if they knew 
her. 

Then she told Prudence that she had been 
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playing with the little Indian children in that 
very field •n the day C#lumbus first came t# 
San 8alvad#r. She plucked a red berry and 
gave it t# Prudence, telling her that, if she would 
eat it, she would see f#r herself just what hap- 
pened ttn that day. 

While Prudence ate the berry, the fairy sang 
some magic w#rds, and waved her wand ab^ve 
her head. Prudence closed her eyes a moment, 
and, when she #pened them again, the wh^le 
scene had changed. 

Under the shady trees #f the groves were 
numbers of Indian wigwams ; and before the 
doors of these wigwams were groups of strange- 
looking, black-eyed women, with bracelets upon 
their arms and ankles, talking and laughing. Un- 
der some of the trees Indian men and boys were 
lounging, while others, carrying spears, were seen 
coming out of the forest. 

All around were little dark-colored girls and 
boys, running and playing, and Prudence saw her 
dear fairy in the midst of them. At the foot of 
one little hill Prudence saw a rabbit hiding under 
a bush, and, while the children were looking for 
him everywhere but in the right place, he jumped 
from his hiding-place and bounded away to the 
forest. Down on the beach the children were 
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playing in the water, or climbing in and out of 
the canoes which were lying along the shore. 

All at once a great shout arose from some of 
the men lying under the trees. They stood up, 
and pointed to the sea Then all the people stood 
up, and, with wild looks and strange gestures, 
pointed toward the sea ; and silence fell over the 
place. But, after a little whUe, they began talk- 
ing together again in a strange language that Pru- 
dence did not understand. 

When Prudence looked toward the sea, she 
saw three ships, with sails all set, coming toward 
the land. Then the fairy whispered in her ear: 
" See ! those are the ships of Columbus. These 
Indians have never before seen so wonderful a 
sight. They think the ships are birds with great 
wings, and that they have just come out of the far 
blue sky." 

As the ships came nearer, they seemed to grow 
larger; and when, at last, the Indians saw men 
moving about on them, they were ahnost wild 
with excitement. These simple-hearted people 
thought these men were gods, who had come out 
of heaven to visit them. And when Columbus 
and some of his men came in a boat, and actually 
set foot upon the land, the frightened people went 
timidly down to meet them. 
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Columbus and his men erected a wooden cross 
in the sand, and knelt down and thanked God for 
their safe arrival. The Indians stood in silence 
and watched them. They thought these strange 
new gods were worshiping this cross as they wor- 
shiped their idols. 

Some of the Indians were afraid, and ran back 
to the woods; but othera approached the white 
men and welcomed them. They took them to 
their tents and groves, gave them bananas and 
other fruits to eat, and showed them where to find 
springs of fresh water. Some even took off their 
golden ornaments and gave them to their strange 
visitors. This is the way in which the simple- 
hearted Indians received the white men. 



To he committed to memory, 

THE LITTLE FOXES WHICH SPOIL THE VINES. 

One little fox is "By-and-By." If you track him, 
you come to his hole — ^Never. 

Another httle fox is "I Can't." You had better 
set on him a spry, plucky little thing, " I Can " by name. 
It does wonders. 

A third little fox is " No Use in Trying." He ha« 
spoiled more vines, and hindered the growth of more 
fruit, than niany a worse-looking enemy. 

A fourth little fox is " I Forgot." He is very pro- 
voking. He is a great cheat. He is seldom overtaken. 
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LESSON LXVI I I. 



piir'-ple 


8pftr'-r6w 


lAn'-guid-ly 


dea'-€on 


trttrnp'-et 


rftv'-er-enge 


€l6'-verg 


pfin'-giled 


as-Rfirn'-bled 


vi'-o-lSts 


beam'-ing 


a-TifiTn'-o-nes 


^itn'-o-py 


guile'-less 


<e6r-nTn-bine 


sAr'-pllge 


sSn'-ti-nelg 


ge-ra'-ni-ftms 



JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT. 

Jack-in-the-Pulpit 

Preaches to-day, 
Under the green trees 

Just over the way. 
Squirrel and Song-Sparrow, 

High on their perch, 
Hear the sweet Lily-bells 

Ringing to church. 

Come, hear what his reverence 

Eises to say, 
In his low, painted pulpit, 

This calm Sabbath-day. 
Fair is the canopy 

Over him seen. 
Penciled, by Nature's hand, 

Black, brown, and green ; 
Green is his surplice. 

Green are his bands ; 
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In his queer little pulpit 
The little priest stands. 

In black and gold velvet, 

So gorgeous to see, 
Comes, with his bass voice, 

The chorister Bee. 
Green fingers playing 

Unseen on wind-lyres ; 
Low, singing-bird voices ; 

These are his choirs. 

The Violets are deacons ; 

I know by the sign 
That the cups which they carry 

Are purple with wine. 
And the Columbines bravely 

As sentinels stand 
On the lookout, with all their 

Red trumpets in hand. 

Meek-faced Anemones, 

Drooping and sad ; 
Great Yellow Violets, 

Smiling out glad ; 
Buttercups' faces. 

Beaming and bright ; 
Clovers, with bonnets — 

Some red and some white : 
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Daisies, their white fingers 
Half clasped in prayer ; 

Dandelions, proud of 
The gold of their hair ; 

Innocents, children 

Guileless and frail, 
Meek little faces 

Upturned and pale ; 
Wild-wood Geraniums, 

All in their best, 
Languidly leaning 

In purple gauze dressed s 
All are assembled, 

This sweet Sabbath-day, 
To hear what the priest 

In his pulpit wiU say. 



Write cmswers to thefollowmg questions, and let eaok 
answer he a Ivne, or lines ^ fownd m the poem : 

Where does Jack-in-the-Pulpit preach to-day ? 

What is the color of the canopy over him seen ? 

What kind of faces have the Buttercups i 

What are the Yiolets doing ? 

Of what are the Dandelions proud ? 

For what purpose are all the flowers assembled 1 
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LESSON LXIX. 



tongue 


sn&tched 


€on-viiiQed' 


guilt'-y 


triv'-eled 


fu'-ri-ofiR-ly 


An'wswer 


pr6'-cioii8 


a-wak'-ened 


faith'-ful 

• 


gdF-loped 


dis-mount'-ed 


joiir'-ney 


6-ver-tobk' 
FAITHFUL FIDO. 


sOr'-row-ful-ly 



Little Fido's master had to go on a long 
journey, and lie took her with him. He rode a 
beautiful horse, and Fido trotted cheerfully at the 
horse's heels. Often the master would speak a 
cheering word to the dog, and she would wag her 
tail and bark a glad answer. And so they trav- 
eled on and on. 

The sun shone hot, and the road was dusty. 
The beautiful horse was covered with sweat, and 
poor Fido's tongue lolled out of her mouth, and 
her little legs were so tired they could hardly go 
any more. 

At last they came to a cool, shady wood, and 
the master stopped, dismounted, and tied his 
horse to a tree. He took from the saddle his 
heavy saddle-bags : they were heavy because they 
were filled with gold. 

The man laid the bags down very carefully in 
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a shady place, and, pointing to them, said to Fido, 
"Watch them," Then he drew his cloak about 
him, lay down with his head on the bags, and 
soon was fast asleep. 

Little Fido curled herself up close to her mas- 
ter's head, with her nose over one end of the bags, 
and went to sleep too. But she did not sleep very 
soundly, for her master had told her to watch, 
and every few moments she would open her eyes 
and prick up her ears, to learn if anybody were 
coming. 

Her master was tired, and slept soundly and 
long — ^very much longer than he had intended. At 
last he was awakened by Fido's licking his face. 

The dog saw that the sun was nearly setting, 
and knew that it was time for her master to go. 
The man patted Fido, and jumped up, much 
troubled to find he had slept so long. 

He. snatched up his cloak, threw it over his 
horse, untied his bridle, sprang into the saddle, 
and, calling Fido, started off in great haste. But 
little Fido did not seem ready to follow him. 

She ran after the horse and bit at his heels, 
and then ran back again to the woods, aU the 
time barking furiously. This she did several 
times; but her master had no time to heed her 
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foolish pranks, and galloped away, thinking she 
would follow him. 

At last the little dog sat down by the road-side, 
and looked sorrowfully after her master, until he 
had turned a bend in the road. 



When he was no longer in sight, she sprang 
up with a wild bark and ran after him. She 
overtook him just as he had stopped to water his 
horse in a brook that flowed across the road. 
She stood beside the brook and barked so savage- 
ly, that her master rode back and called her to 
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him; but, instead of coming to him^ she darted 
off down the road, stiU barking. 

Her master did not know what to think, and 
began to fear that his dog was going mad. Mad 
dogs are afraid of water, and act strangely when 
they see it. While the man was thinking of this, 
Fido came running back again, and dashed at him 
furiously. She leaped up on the legs of the horse, 
and even jumped up and bit the toe of her mas- 
ter's boot; then she ran down the road again, 
barking with all her little might. 

Her master was now convinced that she was 
mad, and, taking out his pistol, he shot her. 

He rode away quickly, for he loved her dearly, 
and did not wish to see her die ; but he had not 
ridden very far when he stopped as suddenly as if 
he had himseK been shot. He felt quickly under 
his cloak for his saddle-bags. They were not there ! 

Had he dropped them, or had he left them 
behind, in the wood ? He felt sure he must have 
left them in the wood, for he could not recall 
picking them up or fastening them to his saddle. 
He turned quickly about, and rode back agam as 
fast as his horse could go. 

When he came to the brook, he said, " Poor 
Fido ! " and looked about, but he could see noth- 
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ing of her. After he had crosaed the stream he 
saw some drops of blood upon the ground ; and 
all along the road, as he went, he still saw drops 
of blood. Poor little Fido ! 

Teara came into the man's eyes, and his heart 
began to ache, for he understood now why ]ittle 
Fido had acted so strangely. She was not mad 
at aU. She knew that her master had left his 
precious bags of gold, and she had tried to tell 
bini in the only way she could. 

Oh, how guilty the man felt, as he galloped 
along and saw the drops of blood by the road- 
side 1 At last he came to the wood, and there, 
all safe, lay the bags of gold; and there, beside 
them, with her little nose lying over one end of 
them, lay faithful Fido, dead. _ 



Writfi a story ahout a dog. 
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LESSON LXX. 

de-€lined' thrSat'-ened eou-rft'-geoils 

hiints'-raen sov'-er-eign ae-^lis'-tomed 

THE COURAGEOUS BOY. 

In England, one day, a farmer at work in his 
fields saw a party of huntsmen riding over his 
farm. He had a field in which the wheat was just 
coming up, and he was anxious that the gentlemen 
should not go into that, as the trampling of the 
horses and dogs would spoil the crop. 

So he sent one of his farm hands, a bright 
young boy, to shut the gate of that field und to 
keep guard over it. He told him that he must 
on no account permit the gate to be opened. 

Scarcely had the boy reached the field and 
closed the gate when the huntsmen came gallop 
ing up and ordered him to open it. This the boy 
declined to do. 

" Master," said he, " has ordered me to permit 
no one to pass through this gate, and I can neither 
open it myseK nor allow any one else to do so." 

First one gentleman threatened to thrash 
him if he did not open it ; then another offered 
him a sovereign ; but all to no effect. The biwre 
boy was neither to be frightened nor bribed. 
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Then a grand and stately gentleman came f or- 
\irard and said : " My boy, do you not know me ? 
I am the Duke of Wellington — one not accus- 
tomed to be disobeyed; and I command you to 
open that gate, that I and my friends may pass." 

The boy took off his hat to the great man whom 
all England delighted to honor, and answered : 

"I am sure the Duke of Wellington would 
not wish me to disobey orders. I must keep 
this gate shut, nor permit any one to pass without 
my master's express permission." 

The brave old warrior was greatly pleased at 
the boy's answer, and lifting his own hat, he said : 

" I honor the man or the boy who can neither 
be bribed nor frightened into doing wrong. With 
an army of such soldiers I could conquer, not only 
the French, but the whole world." 

As the party galloped away, the boy ran off to 
his work, shouting at the top of his voice, " Hur- 
rah ! hurrah for the Duke of Wellington 1 " 



Copy the following lines: 

BE TRUE. 

The very first duty of love is to be true. Before yon 
are kind, be sure you are true. From your lips, speak 
the truth ! In your minds, think the truth ! In your 
hearts, love the truth ! In your lives, live the truth I 
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LESSON LXXI. 

THE CHILD'S WORLD. 

Great, wide, beautiful, wonderful World, 
With the wonderful water round you curled, 
And the wonderful grass upon your breast — 
World, you are beautifully drest ! 

The wonderful air is over me, 
And the wonderful wind is shaking the tree ; 
It walks on the water, and whirls the mills, 
And talks to itself on the tops of the hiUs. 

You, friendly Earth, how far do you go, 

With the wheat-fields that nod and the rivers 

that flow, 
With cities, and gardens, and cliffs, and isles, 
And people upon you for thousands of miles ? 

Ah, you are so great, and I am so smaU, 
I hardly can think of you. World, at aU ; 
And yet, when I said my prayers to-day, 
A whisper within me seemed to say : 

^You are more than the Earth, though you're 
such a dot : 
You can love and think, and the Earth can not ! " 



( 
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SPELLING- LESSONS. 

Tns difficulty of spelling English words arises from nncertainty 
in regard to the combinations ased to represent elementary sounds. 
For instance, the sound 3 is represented in eleven different ways in 
the words ebb, dead, again, assthetics, many, nonpareil, jeopardy, 
friend, bury, guest, says. Again, the words bead, head, great, heart, 
wear, ocean, earth, present ea with seven sounds. 

The pupil will readily learn to spell all words in which the 
sounds are represented by the usual combinations of letters, by 
seeing them in print whenever he reads a book or newspaper. 

A list of words to spell should not be cumbered by the intro- 
duction of easy words, such as contain only the usual combinations, 
but should have only those that are difficult because of the excep- 
tional combinations of letters used. 

The spelling-book, then, may be a very small book, containing 
about fifteen hundred words. This small list of words should be 
so thoroughly learned that the pupil can spell orally or write eoery 
ward in it without hesitation. This can be accomplished by the 
pupil of twelve years of age in six months' time, having one lesson 
of twenty words a day to write from dictation, and usin^r every 
fifth day for an oral review of all words from the beginning. 

This thorough drill on a few words will train the child's faculty 
of observing unusual combinations of letters, and his memory thus 
trained will make him a good speller without spending any further 
time over the spelling-book. His memory will absorb and retain 
hard words wherever he sees them, just as a sponge absorbs and 
retains water. 

The words are arranged in the following list so as not to bring 
together a number of words of the same combination, and thereby 
paralyze the memory, as is too frequently the case in the lists given 
in spelling-books, which, for example, collect in one lesson the 
words ending in tion^ or taiiij or ture^ or eiotts, etc., thus giving to 
the pupil by the first word that is spelled a key to all that follow. 

Correct pronunciation is as important as correct spelling, and 
the rare combinations of letters are the ones most likely to be mis- 
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prononnoed. The following list contains the words liable to be 
mispronoonced as well as misspelled, and even some words easj to 
spell that are often mispronounced. The following mode of analy- 
sis is recommended as an excellent auxiliary to the oral and writ- 
ten spelling-lesson. It should always be practiced in connection 
with the reading-lesson, and with the book open before the pupil, in 
preference to the usual plan. 

Spelling Analyns. — ^The pupils and teacher have reading-books 
or spelling-books open at the lesson. The pupils, in the order of 
recitation, analyze the list of difficult words one after the other, 
as follows : 

Mrst PupU — Oroat, g-r-o-a-t (pronounces and reads its spelling 
from the book). It is a difficult word, because the sound aw is rep- 
resented by the rare combination oa; it is usually represented by 
aw or au (awl, fraud)^ and by o before r (bam). This sound may 
be represented in nine ways. 

Second PupU — Police, p-o-l-i-c-e. It is a difficult word, because 
the sound e is represented by i, and not by one of the more fre- 
quent modes, 0, ea, ee, ie, and ei. There are twelve ways of repre- 
senting this sound. The word is also more difficult to spell, because 
it represents the sound of s by ee. 

Third Pupil — Sacrifice, s-a-c-r-i-f-i-c-e. It is difficult, because 
the sound i (before /) is obscure, and may be represented by any 
one of twelve ways. The letter c in Jlce has here the sound of «, a 
very rare use of that letter. The word is liable to be mispronounced 
sa'-kri-fls or s&k'-rl-fis for s&k'-r!-fiz. 

A. — ^Table of Equivalents representing Elennentary Sounds. 

I. — The sound a is represented in eleven ways: 1. In many words 
by a (ale), ai (aid), and fiy (bay) ; 2. In a few words by ey (they), 
ei (veil), ea (bre&k), a« (gauge), ao (gaol, for jail), e and §e 
(mM6e), aye (meauing ever). 

11. — The sound & is represented in three ways: 1. In many words 
by & (at) ; 2. In a few words by &i (pl&id), u& (gu&rantee). 

III. — The sound & is represented in six ways: 1. In many words by 
a (father); 2. In a few words by &u (taunt), eft (heart), uft 
(guard), e (sergeant), aa (bazaar). 
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lY. — The sonnd 4 is represented in seven ways: 1. In many words 
by & (cAre) ; 2. In a few words by 4i (f4ir), e4 (peAr), Ay (prayer), 
A (thAre), Ai (thAir), aA (AAron). A is the sound a (ask) followed 
by the guttoral vowel-sound which clings to the smooth r (see 
below, No. XV.). 

V. — The sound a is represented only by a (ask) in a few words. 

YI. — ^The sound ^ is represented in nine ways : 1. In many words 
by ^ (all), ftw (ftwl), an (fraud), A (bArn) ; 2. In a few words by 

' Au (bAught), Aa (brAad), eA (GeArge), aA (extraArdinary), ftwe. 

Vn. — The sound S is represented in twelve ways: 1. In many 
words by e (eve), ea (beat), 6e (beef), ie (chiSf) ; 2. In a few 
words by Ai (deceive), i (marine), ey (k6y), eo (people), uay 
(quay), uA (Portuguese), 8b (CcDsar), ob (Phcsbus). 

YIII. — ^The sound A is represented in twelve ways: 1. In many 
words by A (mAt), Aa (bread) ; 2. In a few words by ai (said), 
8B (diasresis), a (any), Ai (hAifer), Ao (lAopard), iA (friAnd), u 
(bury), uA (guAst), ay (says), oe (CEdipus). 

IX. — ^The sound i (a diphthong composed of the sounds a-3, pro- 
nounced so briefly as to reduce them nearly to e-1 [her, It]) is rep- 
resented in ten ways: 1. In many words by i (ice), y (by), ie 
(cSe) ; 2. In a few words by ui (guide), ei (height), uy (buy), ai 
(aisle), ye (rye), eye, ay (or aye, meaning yes). 

X. — The sound I is represented in twelve ways: 1. In many words 
by 1 (it), y (lynx), Ie (duties) ; 2. In a few words by ul (build), 
al (certain), u (busy), e (pretty), ee (been), o (women), ei (for- 
eign), ia (carriage), oi (tortoise). 

XT. — The sound 6 is represented in ten ways: 1. In many words by 
6 (note), 6a (boat), 6w (blow) ; 2. In a few words by 6u (fdur), 
6e (f6e), 00 (d6or), au (hautboy), ew (sew), eau (beau), eo (ye6- 
man). 

XII. — The sound 6 is represented in four ways: 1. In many words 
by 6 (n5t), a (was) ; 2. In a few words by Au (lAugh), 5w (knAwl- 
edge). 

XIII. — The sound u (a diphthong composed of i-oo; the accent 
placed on the i gives the prevalent American pronunciation, 
placed on the do converts the i into a y-sound, and gives the cur- 
rent English sound) is represented in nine ways : 1. In many 
words by tl (ttlbe), ew (few) ; 2. In a few words by fie (hae), ui 
14 
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(jflice), etl (nedter), ietl (l^©^)) ^^^ (view), eau (beatlty), fka (man- 
tda-maker). 

XIV. — The sound t. is represented in eight ways: 1. In many words 
by ti (btlt), 6 (son, and terminations in ion), on (touch, and ter- 
minations in ous) ; 2. In a few words by oo (blood), 6e (does), 
6i (porpoise), io (cushion), eo (dungeon). 

XV. — The sound t is represented in nine ways: 1. In many words 
by iL (bAm), e (her), I (first) ; 2. In a few words by ea (heard), 
5 (w5rk), oA (scoArge), y (myrtle), a (liar), ue (guerdon). This 
sound, like k in 4ir (a in ask, and the guttural Hh), is diphthongal, 
occasioned by the transmutation of the rough or trilled r to the 
smooth or palatal r, the effort expended in trilling the tongue 
having weakened into a guttural vo^el-sound iih, heard as a 
glide from the previous vowel-sound to the r. Very careful 
speakers preserve enough of the original sounds of e, i, and y to 
distinguish them from o or u, although the common usage, here 
and in England, is to pronounce them all alike, except before a 
trilled r. Smart says : *' Even in the refined classes of society 
in England 9ur^ durt^ hurd, etc., are the current pronunciation 
of «>, dirt, bird; and, indeed, in all very common words it 
would be somewhat affected to insist on the delicate shade of 
difference." The careful teacher will, however, practice his 
pupils in this delicate distinction enough to make them well 
acquainted with it. The same guttural vowel-sound iih occurs 
as a vanish after € (mere), i (fire), 6 (more), a (pure), etc. 

XVI. — The sound u is represented in nine ways : 1. In many words 
by oo (bloom) ; 2. In a few words by ou (group), g (do), u (rule), 
ew (grew), ewe (yu), ue (true), ui (fr^it), oe (shoe), oeu (manoBU- 
vre). This is the general sound of u after an r or sh sound, 
because the first part of the diphthong (l-oo) is lost (after r) or 
absorbed (in sh). 

XVII. — The sound u is represented in four ways: 1. In many words 
by do (brook) ; 2. In a few words by u (bush), ou (would), o 
(wolf). 

XVIII.— The diphthong oi (= §-I or aw-e), as in coil, is represented 
also by oy (boy). 

XIX. — The diphthong ou (= a-oo), as in bound, is represented also 
by ow (crowd). 
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XX. — The 8oands of g in gem, of g in ^t, of s in so, of g in wag, 
of 9 in cell, of e in €at, of ch in child, of -eh in -ehoms, of ^h in 
machine, of x in ox, of $ in e$act (gz), of n in no, of n in con- 
cord (kongkord), of th in thing, of tii in the, are marked, when 
marked, as here indicated. 

XXI. — The soand of f is represented hy ph (philosopher) in many 
words, and by gh (coagh) in a few words. The sound of v is 
represented by f in of, and ph (Stephen) in a few words. The 
sound of sh is represented by c (oceanic), s (nauseate), t (nego- 
tiation), ce (ocean), ci (social), se (nauseous), si (tension), ti 
(captious), ch (chaise), so (conscientious), sch (schorl), sci (con- 
science), xi = ksh in noxious, xu = kshu in luxury, su = shu in 
sure ; zh is represented by si (fusion), zi (grazier), s (symposium), 
ti (transition), ssi (abscission), g (rouge) ; zu = zhu in azure. 

B. — ^Table of Sounds represented by Letters and Combinations. 

1. a — eight sounds : &le, &t, alms, ask, c4re, all, was, any (3). 

2. e — five sounds : five, mfit, th6re, her, pretty (1). 
8. i — four sounds : Ice, It, fatigue, fir. 

4. — eight sounds : n6te, n6r, n6t, move, wolf, work, son, wom- 
en (1). 

6. u — eight sounds : tlse (yu), ctlbe, btit, rude, pull, ftir, busy (1), 
bury (6). 

6. y — three sounds : bj', lyric, myrrh. 

7. aa = A, a ; ae = 6, 6 ; ai = a, A, &, 6, i, 1 ; ao = a, ^ ; au = a, fi^ 
ft, 6 ; aw = a ; awe = a ; ay = a, A, 6, i ; aye = a. 

8. ea = a, A, S, e, e, ti ; ee = e, 1, & ; ei = a. A, §, S, !, 1 ; ey = a, 
6, 1 ; eo = e, 6, 6, 6, ti ; eu = ti, yu, yti ; ew = H, 6, u, yu ; eau 
= 6, ti ; ewe = yu ; eye = i ; eou = yti. 

9. ia = 1, y& ; ie = fi, 6, i, 1, yS, yti ; io = yo, yti, ti ; iu = yu ; ieu 
= ft ; iew = u ; iou = yti. 

10. oa = 6, a ; oe = e, S, 6, u, ti ; oi = oy, 1, ti, wi, wa ; oeu = u ; oo 
= 6, u, u ti ; ou = ow, a, o, o, o, ti ; ow = ou, 6, 5 ; oy = oi. 

11. ua = &, fi, fl, W&, W&, W&, wft, wa ; ue = 6, 6, w§, wS, ti, ft, u, 
yu ; ui = i, 1, ft, u, wi, wl, wl, we ; uo = wo, w5 ; uy = e, i ; 
uay = e ; uea = w6 ; uee = w6 ; uoy = woi ; nay = wa, e. 
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C. — Comparatively Common Words. 



I. 

&r'id 

€om-p61' 

fag'ot 

h&z'ard 

s&rad 

8&t'in 

t&g'it 

aVsenge 

p&l'ate 

IV. 

de-c6it' 

weird 

■ea-priQe' 

po-li^e' 

ra-vine' 

chlm'ney 

«[iSd'ley 

CfiB'gar 

peo'ple 

hfiif'er 

VII. 

Olr'«uit CWt) 
f6r'eign ('in) 
f6r'feit 
miil'leln (lin) 
fSr'rule Crfl) 
Ifit'tn^e Ctite) 
mJtr'riage CrQ) 
tdr'toise Ctto) 
•eO'-eda ('ko) 



II. 



III. 



pdr'chase 


groftt (grawt) 


salen^e 


fief 


ral'ment 


fiend 


whey 


fierce 


8k§in 


grief 


gaol 


ni^e 


prAyer (prAr) 


8hriek 


guard 


wield 


f6agbt (fftwt) 


be-lief 


wr6ught (rawt) 


«aflh-i6r' 


V. 


VI. 


ISop'ard 


^rys'tal 


bu'ri-al (Wr') 


syrvan 


gu&ss 


guin'ea 


p&^'i-fy 


bus'i-ness (blz'nes) 


T&r'e-fy 


prSt'ty (prif) 


sp&g'i-fy 


rieve 


stg'ni-fy 


wo'men (wim'on) 


8tu'pe-fy 


chfer'rles 


pr6ph'e-8y 


chieftain 


h^ght Qixt) 


bfe'€Uit (kit) 


VIII. 


IX. 


b^'reau ('r5) 


plov'er 


yeO'iTiaii 


griev'otid 


seallop (Bkfiio 


■eo-e6on' 


squan'der (6n') 


rou-tine' 


trough (trawf) 


tomb 


knftwl'edge (ndi'fij) 


-edn'str^e 


sln'ew Cyu) 


6'dor 


ntii'sanQe 


mSr'tyr 


neti'ter 


^i'pher 


pom'mel 


siil'phar 
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X. 

ty'phuB 
zSph'yr 
Ste'pheD Cvn) 
per-snSde' 

•edm'mas 
sues 

Tues'day 



XL 

tralgm 

dl§-cern' (-wraO 
8&«'ri-fiee (-ffe) 
glb'bet 
gim'balg 
glp'sy 
vfis'tXge 
dtin'geon CJfin) 
plg'eon ('flu) 
stLr'geon 



XII. 

al-le'giange CJanBe) 

•eon-ra'geoiis (kfl-) 

ml-irtia (Hih'A) 

an'oient 

gr&'oioiis 

liis'cioiis (luBfa'Aa) 

de-fi'cient 

mn-§fcian 

phy-§l'cian 

Bas-pl'ciotis 



XIII. 

psSlm (sSm) 
•eon-tfimpt'i-ble 
symp'tom 
a-p5s'tle (-p^i) 
moist'en (bd) 
wr&ncb 

DQOght 

yacbt (y6t) 
blam'a-ble 
change'a-ble 



XIV. 

p6ace'a-ble 

re-yeiv'a-ble 

mfir'ri-ment 

bound'a-ry 

F§b'ru-a-ry 

mls'sion-a-ry (sbO 

sS«'re-ta-ry 

mfl'li-nSr-y 

mys'ter-y 

ntin'ner-y 



XV. 

v&n'ti-late 

pe-trOle-ttm 

MM-l-ter-r&'ne-an 

mls-^el-la'ne-otis 

gay'e-ty 

8lm-i-lar'i-ty 

fe-r5Q'i-ty 

&n'te-r6oin 

im-ftglne 

l-t&l'i-cize 



XVI. 

fAr'ni-tflre 

mer'gi-ful 

mlir'mur-ing 

ad-mlt'tange 

oc-«tlr'reDge 

pos-sfiss'or 

prO-^eed' 

BU-e-^eed' 

SU«-tion-eer' 

mount-aln-eer' 



XVII. 

•e&s'si-mfire 

per-8e-v6re' 

brig-a-dier' 

Ch&n-de-lier' (sMn-) 

ma-chin'er-y 

per-suS'gion 

d!-vi§'ion 

lei'gure 

-Ghrls'tian 

on'ion 



XVIII. 

fJhrist'mas (Krig') 

«hl6'ro-f6rm 

&«he 

fir'«hl-t^€t 

sfip'ul-^her (-kfir) 

wrinkle 

e-«l!p8e' 

fr&gHe 
pft'er-Ce 
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XIX. 



XX. 



XXI. 



fSm'i-nine 


ve'hl-«le 


p3a'e5ck 


J^s'sa-mine 


•erip'ple 


BhSr'iff 


vex-a'tioiis 


triple 


^arVass 


de-^i'slve 


fi'ber 


yy'presB 


D&r'ra-tlve 


6'gre 


mat'tress 


€tlr'a-ble 


s^^p'ter 


pos-sSss' 


pay'a-ble 


wea'gel (x'l) 


vict'aalg (vltli) 


sylla-ble 


Btrait'^n (t'n) 


s^fin'er-y 


e$-h^nst'i-bl6 


rai'gin (z'n) 


Sf-fer-v^s^e' 


i'9i-ele 


fa-tigue' 


hftnd'ker-chief (MnicO 


XXII. 


XXIII. 


XXIV. 


WSdneg'day (wSnz') 


d6'gen-Qy 


«5l'o-ny 


«iim'pbor 


dfii'gy 


«5r-al 


isth'mus (too 


a-p5s'tro-phe 


61'e-gant 


rheu'ma-tigm 


frSe'dom 


6n'e-my 


rhi-n6g'e-ro8 


wbole'some 


f5r'e8t 


rhu'barb 


at-tor'ney (tftr') 


Id'i-ot 


siilm'on (s&mO 


wbey'ey 


l&t'i-ttide 


nSph'ew 


b5t'a-ny 


m61'o-dy 


p61-i-tt'cian 


■cSH-co 


m8m'o-ry 


as-sO-ci-a'tion (-shi-) 


ch6«'o late 


mSr'it 


XXV. 


XXVI. 


XXVII. 


• 

ra5d'el 


tyr'an-ny 


b5t'tom 


mln'is-ter 


vSr'y 


bttffa-16 


pgr'il 


a-bil'i-ty 


biit'ter 


pgt'ty 


a-eSd'e-my 


■eSr'ry 


rtb'el 


ap-p&r'el 


0n'na-mon 


rfil'ish 


■eom-p&r'i'Son 


«6f'fee 


s^n'ate 


&p'pe-tite 


■eSp'per 


splr'it 


bSg'gage 


-eiln'nmg 


tSn'ant 


b&iaad 


diffi-«ult 


tr6p'i-e 


blt'ter 


dtn'ner 
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XXVIIL 

fir'ror 

fl&n'nel 

gUt'ter 

h&m'mer 

htlr'ry 

In'no-Qent 

pillar 

riib'bit 

ciis'set 



XXIX. 

shtid'der 

sklt'tish 

tiin'nel 

mo-las'seg 

to-b&e'€o 

a-gree'a-ble 

A'pron (ft'pwn) 

&v'er-age 

•e&t'er-pfl-lar 

(?61-e-bra'tion 



XXX. 

oli^lenge 

dI«'tion-a-ry 

fin'vi-oils 

6x-pe-di'tioa 

gridl-ron (T-um) 

h&p'pi-ness 

I'ron (I'om) 

jtidg'meDt 

mSd'i-^ine 

dddge 



XXXI. 

nfig'es-sa-iy 

6m'e-let 

5p'er-&te 

pa-r3n'the-sls 

per-Q6ive' 

per'se-^Ute 

pew'ter (pftO 

pr6§'i-dent 

priv'i-lfige 

pro-ged'are 



XXXII. 

pr5s'per-oiis 

rSe-ol-l^'tion 

rfil'a-tive 

r6m'e-dy 

p&s'sa-fr&s 

s&p'a-rate 

t61'e-gr&ph 

wh5rt1e-bfir'ry 

■€on-n6ct'i-eut (-nfif) 

P6nn-8yl-va'ni-a 



XXXIIL 

Tfin-nes-aee' 

Min-ne-sO'ta 

€J&l-i-f6r'ni-a 

Loa-i-§i-^'a 

MIch'i-gan (ahO 

Qin-^Io-Da'ti 

BrdSkljn 

Chi-«a'go 

Alle-gha-ny 

€/U]i'a-da 



XXXIV. 

Ni-ftg'a-ra 

M6nt-re-al' 

Qae-b&e' 

Sionx (BOO) 

E'gypt 

Him-a-la'ya 

Nd'-va 8^6'tia 

Ant-ar«'ti« 

Thames (tfimz) 

•Gsa'ro 



XXXV. 



XXXVI. 



Ed'-in-btirgh (-b&r-rai) hlp-po-p5t'a-miis 



■€o-l6gne' (lono 

A&'ron 

•©hris'to-pher 

D&n'i-el 

Phll'ip 

Har'ri-et 

Hgren 

El'len 

k^r'o-sdQO 



s^ytiie 
§igbt'i-eth 
a-gain' (-gfin') 
Ar'a-bl« 
-ealf (kfif) 
main-tain' 
noth'ing 
um-brftlla 
wrfis'tle (si) 
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XXXVII* 


(2) ail 


(2) dye 


(2) awl 


(2) fle:i 


(2) eight 


(2) flowe 


(2) baU 


(2) fore 


(2) bare 


(2) foul 


(2) bee 


(2) fir 


(2) beat 


(2) great 


(2) blae 


(2) hare 


(2) boy 


(2) heal 


(2) deer 


(^ hear 



XXXVIII* 


(2) heard 


(2) son 


(2) whole 


(2) stare 


(2) hour 


(2) steak 


(2) knot 


(2) steal 


(2) know 


(2) tax 


(2) nun 


(2) their 


(2) pane 


(8) two 


(2) sea 


(2) weight 


(2) soar 


(2) weigh 


(2) some 


(2) arc 



* These words (LessoDS XXXYII. and XXXYIII.) are to be speDed and defined, 
and the other words of similar pronunciation also Kpelled and defined, at the same time. 
For example, the teacher gives out the word tv>9 (three ways of spelling itX and the 
pnpil speUa and defines twa^ fc>, too. 



APPLETONS' SCHOOL READERS, 

BT 

WM. T. HARRIS, LL. D., 8upH qf Sehoola, ^. I^outs, Mc. 
A. J. RIGEOPF, A. M., 8iq)H of Irutrwtion, Cleveland, Ohio. 
MARK BAIL£r, A. M., Irutruetor in EloeutUm, Tale College. 

CONSISTING OF FIVE BOOKS, SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. 



Appletontf' First Reader. Child's Quarto. 90 pages. 

In the first Reader the combined word and phonic methods are ad- 
mirably developed and carefully graded. In the first 62 pages (Part I), 
in connection with beautiful and child-life reading-lessons, are taught the 
names of all the letters, the ahori sounds of the vowels, and the sounds of 
the consonants and diphthongs. In Part II are found a systematic marh" 
vug of silent letters and the more easily distinguished sounds of vowels, 
and a continued drill in the sounds of consonants. The aim is to make 
the pupil acquainted with the forms and powers of letters, and the sound, 
construction, and meaning of words. The pictorial illustrations have 
been made a feature not only of unusual attractiveness, but are instruct- 
ive and interesting adjuncts to the text, as subjects for study and oral 
exercises. 

Appletons' Second Beader. 12mo. 148 pages. 

This continues the plan of the first, and gives a complete table of all 
the vowel and consonant sounds with their markings according to Webster 
— " A Key to Pronunciation." Preceding each reading-lesson the new 
words of that lesson are carefully marked for a spelling-exercise. This 
Reader gives prominence to the phonic analysis and the noting of silent 
letters, to the placing of diacritical marks, which must be learned by prao 
tice in marking words ; also, to the spelling of words and to se'ntence- 
making, using the words occurring in the reading-lessons. 

Appletons' Third Beader. 12me. 214 pages. 

In this Reader the plan of the Second is continued, with the addition 
of some important features, notably the lessons " How to read," placed at 
intervals through the book. They form the preliminary instruction in 
elocution which Professor Bailey has developed in this and the succeeding 
volumes in a masterly and unique manner. 

The selection of " comparatively common words," yet such as are easily 
and usually misspelled, numbering about five hundred, given at the close, 
is a feature of vei7 great practical value, and answers beyond cavil the 
question sometimes asked, " Ought not a speller to accompany or precede 
the series ? " 

[Snc NEXT PAOK.] 
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Introductory Fourth Breader. By William T. Habbis, A. IL, 
LL. D., and Andrew J. Rigkoff, A. M. 12mo. 

Designed for those pupils who have finished the Third Reader, and 
are yet too young or too immature to take up the Fourth. 

Appletons' Fourth Reader. 12mo. 248 pages. 

It is here that the student enters the domain of literature proper, and 
makes the atquaintance of the standard writers of '* English undefiled *' in 
their best style. Uaving received adequate preparation in the previous 
books, he is now able to appreciate as well as to assimilate the higher 
classics now before him. 

A new and invaluable feature in the editorship of this and the next 
volume is the " Preparatory Notes " appended to each selection, for the 
aid of both teacher and pupil. 

The elocutionary work commenced in the Third Reader is continued 
and gradually advanced to the higher phases of the subject Spelling- 
exercises are also appended, introducing " Words difficult to spell," with 
both phonic and what are usually known as orthographic principles for- 
mulated into rules. Beautifully engraved fuU.page illustrations embellish 
the interior of the l/9ok, and render it artistically chaste and attractive. 

Appletons' Fifth Reader. 12mo. 471 pages. 

This Reader is the one to which the editors have given their choicest 
efforts. The elementary principles of the earlier volumes are not forgot 
ten in this, but are subordinated to matters germane to more advanced 
teaching. The *' Preparatory .Votes '' are more advanced than those of the 
preceding Reader, and seek to direct the mind more to style and the liter- 
ary character, and lastly to the logical element of the thought. Literary 
history and criticism are woven into the woi k in such way as to evoke 
thought and inquiry in the mind of the young. Extracts are given from 
Webster, Jefferson, Irving, Audubon, Cooper, Emerson, Wirt, and Wash- 
ington, along with others from De Quincey, Goethe, Victor Hugo, Byron, 
Shelley, Milton, Coleridge, and Shakespeare ; and with these is a vast 
amount of valuable information of every kind. It is, indeed, a text-book 
of belles-ieUreSy as well as of reading and spelling. Profedsor Bailey*s 
lessons in elocution are fuller than in preceding volumes, and can probably 
not be equaled in the language for perspicuous brevity and completeness. 
All the departments of recitation — the earnest and plain, the noble, the 
joyous, the sad — sarcasm, scorn, humor, passion, poetry — are given clearly 
and practically. The collection of " Unusual and Difficult Words " at the 
close comprises fifty-four lists of words which should always be kept ic 
mind by the student. 

D. APPLE TON d CO., Publishers, 

NEW YORK. BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 



READERS AND READING CHARTS 



The Standard Supplementary Readers. Edited by Wiujam 
SwiMTOM and Grokoe R. Gathcabt. 

GomprisiHg a series of carefully graduated reading-books, designed to 
connect with any of tbe regular series of Readers. They are attractive 
in appearance, and the first four books are profusely illustrated by Fred- 
ericks, White, Dielman, Ghurch, and others. There are six books in the 
series, as follows : 

I. 

EASY STEPS FOR LITTLE FEET. Supplementary to First Reader. 
Gloth. 128 pages. 

n. 

GOLDEN BOOK OF CHOICE READING. Supplementary to Second 
Reader. Cloth. 192 pages. 

m. 

BOOK OF TALES. Supplementary to Third Reader. Cloth. 276 
pages. 

IV. 

READINGS IN THE BOOK OF NATURE. Supplementary to Fourth 
Reader. Cloth. 852 pages. 

v., VI. 

SEVEN AMERICAN CLASSICS. ) Supplementary to Fifth Reader. 
SEVEN BRITISH CLASSICS. J Cloth. 224 pages each. 

llandeville's Beading and Oratory. 12mo. 856 pages. 
Mandeville's Course of Beading. 12mo. 877 pages. 
Howe's Historical Shakespearian Reader. 12mo. 503 pagea 
Hows's Shakespearian Reader. 12mo. 447 pages. 

Appletons' Elementary Beading Charts. Forty-seven Numbers, 
including a beautiful Chart of Colors. Prepared by Rebecca D. 

RiCKOFF. 

These Charts are designed to give a thorough exposition of the Word 
and Phonic Method especially, and at the same time all that is best in aU 
oilier methods of teaching reading. The Charts are 27 x 84 inches in 
size, printed upon strong, flexible, tinted paper, and firmly bound at tbe 
upper margin, where they are attached to the Supporter-frame. They are 
turned back over the frame when in use, exposing to view any one in the 
set desired 

D. APPLET ON & GO., Publiahera, 

NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCa 



APPLETONS' 

AMERICAN STANDARD GEOGRAPHIES. 

BASED Oil THE PKDICIPLE8 OF THE SaEECE OF EDUCATIOE. 

And giving Spedal Prominenoe to the Industrial, Oommenial, and 

Practieal Fefttnres. 



The remarkable success which Appletons' Readers have attamed is due 
to the fact that no effort or expense was spared to make them not only 
mechanicallj superior, but practically and distinctiyely superior, in their 
embodiment of the best results of modem experience in teaching, and of 
the methods followed by the most successful and intelligent educators. In 
the same spirit, and with^ the same high aim, this new scries of Geog- 
raphies has been prepared, and it is in harmony, therefore, with the active 
educational thought of the times. 

The series comprises two books for graded schools. 

« 

L Appletons' Elexnentary Geography. Small 4to. 108 pages. 

In this book the aim is to develop and present the subject in accord- 
ance with the views of advanced teachers, and to embody the most natural 
and philosophical system. It treats the subject objectively, makes knowl- 
edge precede definitions, and presents facts in their logical connections, 
tfliMng gradual steps from the known to the unknown. 

n. Appletons' Higher Geography. Large 4to. 129 pages. 

In this volume, the aim has been to combine beauty of typography, 
usefulness of illustration, attractive maps, and every element of mechan- 
ical superiority, with a variety of original features, and the improved 
methods followed by the most successful teachers of the day. 

Prominence is given to a consideration of the leading Industries, as the 
results of certain physical conditions, and especially to Commerce, a 
feature which will not fail to be acceptable in this practical age. The 
pupil is taught to what the great cities owe their growth, the main routes 
of travel and traffic, where and how our surplus products find a market, 
whence we obtain the chief articles of daily use, and the exports which 
the leading commercial cities contribute to the world*6 supply. 

The Maps challenge comparison in point of correctness, distinctness, 
and artistic finish. The Physical Maps, telling at once the whole story in 
relief, mineral resources, and animal and vegetable life, are, it is claimed, 
imequaled in usefulness, comprehensiveness, and beauty. 

D. APPLETON & GO., Publishers, 

^ NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAQO; SAN FRANCISCa 



2>. APPLETON A CO:S PUBLIGA TIONS, 



" As a man U hnawn by his company^ so a man's company may be 
knoion by his manner of expressing himself. ^^ — Swift. 

The Verbalist: a Manual devoted to Brief Discussions of the Right 
and the Wrong Use of Words, and to some other Matters of In- 
terest to those who would Speak and Write with Propriety, includ- 
ing a Treatise on Punctuation. By Alfred Ayres. 18mo, cloth, 
extra. Price, |1.00. 

" We remain shackled by timidity till we have learned to speak with 
propriety." — Johnson. 

Tb«) Orthoepist : a Pronouncing Manual, containing about Three 
Thousand Five Hundred Words, including a Considerable Number 
of the Names of Foreign Authors, Artists, etc., that are often 
mispronounced. By Alfred Ayres, author of " The Verbalist." 
18mo, cloth, extra. Uniform with " The Verbalist." Price, |1.00. 

" Some such work as this of Mr. Ayres is a necessity, and an excellent 
way to amend one's errors is to have such a book at hand and recur to 
it whenever one meets a doubtful word." — Christian Union. 

" It is written by a thinker, and not a pedant." — R. H. Stoddard, in 
the Evening Mail. 

" As a correct guide to the proper pronunciation of words, Mr. Ayres's 
book is invaluable." — Philadelphia Ledgei\ 

" Whoever will take the pains to examine those pages will enjoy a 
continued succession of surprises at the multiplicity of the blunders of 
which he is constantly guilty in the use of the moUier-tongue." — Daily 
Gazette. 

" The book is an excellent one, which is likely to do more for the 
cause of good speech than any work with which we are acquainted." — 
Post. 



For sale by all booksellers ; or sent by mail^ post-paid^ on receipt of price. 



New York: D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 8, and 5 Bond Street 



HOW TO WRITE AND SPEAK CORRECTLY. 



THE ENGLISH GRAMMAR OF 
WILLIAM COBBETT. 

Carefally revised and annotated by Alfbed Atbbs. With Index. 
18mo. Cloth, extra, $1.00. 

*' I know It well, and have read it with great admiration/^— Biohakd Gkaitt Whttk. 

^' Cobbetf 8 Grammar is probably the moat readable grammar ever written. For 
the purposes of self-education it is unrivaled. Persons that studied grammar when at 
school and failed to comprehend its principles— and there are many such — as well as 
those that never have studied grammar at all, will find the book specially suited to 
their needs. Any one of average intelligence that will jrive it a careftil reading will be 
rewai-ded with at least a tolerable knowledge of the subject, as nothing could be mora 
simple or more lucid tiian its expositions.'*''— ^rom the Preface, 

THE ORTHOEPIST: 

A ProQoancing Manual, containing abont Three Thousand Five 
Hundred Words, including a Considerable Number of the 
names of Foreign Authors, Artists, etc., that are often mis- 
pronounced. By Alfred Aybes. 18mo. Cloth, extra, $1.00. 

^^ It gives us pleasure to say that we think the author, in the treatment of this very 
difficult and intricate subject, English pronunciation, gives proof of not dhly an unusual 
degree of ortho^pical knowledge, but also, for the most part, of rare Judgment and 
taste."— JosKPH Thosias, LL. D., in Literary World. 

THE VERBALIST: 

A Manual devoted to Brief Discussions of the Eight and the 
Wrong Use of Words, and to some other Matters of Interest 
to those who would Speak and Write with Propriety, includ- 
ing a Treatise on Punctuation. By Alfred Atbes. 18mo. 
Cloth, extra, $1.00, 

^* This is the best kind of an English grammar. It teaches the right use of our 
mother-tongue by giving instances of the wrong use of it, and showing why they are 
wrong."— TA^ Churchman. 

" Every one can learn something from, this volume, and most of us a great deal."— 
Springfield Re)mbHcan. 

New York : D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 3, & 5 Bond Street. 



ENGUSH LANGUAGE, COMPOSITION, AND 

LITERATURE. 



The Child's Book of Lang^iiage. A Graded Series of Lessona 
and Blanks, in four numbers, with a Teacher's Edition. By J. H. 
Stickney. 

No. 1. STORIES IN PICTURES. No. 3. STUDIES IN PLANTS. 

No. 2. STUDIES IN ANIMALS. No. 4. STUDIES OF WORDS. 

Letters and Lessons in Lang^uage. In Four Farts. By J. H. 
Stickkey. a sequel to " The Child's Book of Language." 

The Same. Book V.— GRAMMAR. 

Studies in I^uig^uage : A Teacher's Guide to ** Letters and Lessons 
in Language. By J. H. Stickney. 

De G-rafTs School-room Exercise Books. For Primary Grades. 
Designed for written spelling, and exercises in the correct use of 
language, composition, etc. 82 pages. 

duackenbos's First Lessons in Composition. In which the 
principles of the Art are developed in Connection with the Princi- 
ples of Grammar ; embracing full directions on the Subject of Punc- 
tuation ; with Copious Exercises. 12mo. 182 pages. 

dnackenbos's Advanced Course of Composition and Bhet- 
oric. A Series of Practical Lessons on the English Language, and 
the various Departments of Prose and Poetical Composition. Illus- 
trated with Copious Exercises. Adapted to Self-Instruction, and the 
Use of Schools and Colleges. 12mo. 460 pages. 

Bain's English Composition and Rhetoric. American edition, 
revised. 12mo. 843 pages. 

Landmarks of English Literature. By Henry J. Nicoll. 12mo. 
460 pages. 

fSEK NEXT PAGE.] 



ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE,— (C^Mmi&^.) 



Spalding^B History of English Literature. With an Outline 
of the Origin and Growth of the English Language illustrated by 
Extracts. 12mo. 413 pages. 

English Language and its Early Literature. By J. H. Qvl- 
MORE, A. M., Professor of Logic, Rhetoric, and English, in the Uni- 
versity of Rochester. 12mo. 138 pages. 

Latham's Hand-Book of the English Langpoage. 12mo. 898 
pages. 

Three Centuries of English Literature. By Charles Dukk 
YoNGE. 12mo. 649 pages. 

Literature Primers. 18mo. vols. Flexible cloth. ^ 

« 

Graham's English Synonymes. Classified and explained. With 
Practical Exercises. Designed for Schools and Prirate Tuition. 
With an Introduction and Illustrative Authorities. By Henrt Reed, 
LL. D. 12mo. 344 pages. 

Bobbins's Class-Book of Poetry. 12mo. 262 pages.^ 

Home Pictures of English Poetry. For Firesides and School- 
rooms. 1 vol., 12mo. 

Beid's Dictionary of the English Language. 12mo. 672 
pages. 

Webster's auarto IMctionary, unabridged. Thoroughly revised 
and greatly enlarged and improved. Published by G. & C. Merriam, 
Springfield, Mass. Price, 812.00. Sold by all booksellers. 

Graded Instruction in English. For the Use of Teachers. By 
Orville T. Bright, Principal of Douglas School, Chicago. 18mo. 
80 pages. 

D. APPLETON & CO.] Publishers, 

NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, 8A^ FRANCISCO. 
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